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HE interregnum continues, and in all probability will con- 
tinue for nearly three weeks more, as Lord Derby is not pre- 
pared to publish his list till Thursday, and part of the new 
Cabinet must, after that, go through the process of re-election. 
It is understood that Lord Derby will be Premier, and that he is 
trying to induce the more Conservative Whigs to coalesce with 
his followers—an effort hitherto attended with very little success. 
Until it has succeeded or failed nothing can be certainly known 
about appointments, but it seems to be believed that Lord Stanley 
will be Foreign Secretary, Mr. Disraeli Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Lord Cranborne Colonial Secretary, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
Home Secretary, and Sir Hugh Cairns Lord Chancellor. Mr. 
Lowe refuses office, and the Times gives the Adullamites in small 
capitals an order of the day. They are to support Lord Derby, 
but to “ gain nothing by it,” an order which most of them, being 
eldest sons, not fond of work, and indifferent to cash, will find it 
easy enough to obey. There is still, we believe, a possibility that 
Lord Derby, who has a keen recollection of his position in 1858, 
when he was ‘‘ Premier by grace of Bright,” may even yet relin- 
quish his task, abdicating in favour either of his son, or of some 
steady-going, easy-mannered “Wiifg Peer, who will be fed up into 
a Palmerston after the fashion common among bees. 


Earl Russell informed the Lords on Tuesday night that his 
resignation had been accepted. Her Majesty had at first con- 
sidered the vote a question of detail, and requested him to resume 
office, but after explanations not described to the House had 
agreed to the measure. His reason for resignation was, in 
brief, the defeat of his Reform Bill, which he ascribed to Lord 
Derby's failure to keep his promise to ‘treat the Bill fairly.” 
Either he had broken his promise, or the members who attended 
the meetings at Lord Salisbury’s residence were very bad pupils, 
for they were not fair. This called up Lord Derby, who in a 
bitter speech declared that the amendments had not come from 
him, but from the Liberal members, and insinuated that the 
Cabinet never meant their resignations to be accepted. Lord 
Granville answered this by an assurance that the Cabinet had 
been unanimous, told the Peers they were less fair to him than 
working men had been to Lord Elcho, reminded Lord Derby that 
one amendment had been proposed by his own son, and declared 
that a majority of the Cabinet wished to resign after the division 
on Earl Grosvenor’s motion. 


Earl Grey concluded the debate in a speech the greater part of 
which was upon the now extinguished Reform Bill. He stated, 
however, that in his judgment the Government had no right to 
resign, the House of Commons, while defeating their Bill, having 
shown much anxiety to retain them in power. They ought “ to 
have eaten humble pie,” and not have wasted an entire session, 
advice which comes oddly from a statesman who might be 
Premier to-morrow,—we wish heartily he were,—if he could only 
be persuaded to believe that it was impossible for him to mono- 
iodine all the intellect and conscientiousness in the world. If Earl 
Grey were a man who could under any circumstances whatsoever 
— — pie,” the country would have had none of this 
difficulty. 





In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Gladstone explained 


the reasons of the Cabinet for thinking it absolutely impossible 

to accept Lord Dunkellin’s victory as a victory of detail only, and 

modify their Bill so.as to adept the principle of rating. He proved 

conclusively that the success of Lord Dunkellin did not mean a 

preference for rating Over rental, but a determination to get rid 

of the Bill, and on this point no one ventured to contradict him. 

The perfect quietness with which Mr. Gladstone recited the long 

history of the obstructions that had been put in the way of the 

Bill, indicating their true bearing, without a word or a tone of 

heat, or censure, or complaint, should alone be a sufficient answer 

to those who speak of Mr. Gladstone's dictatorial temper as the 

cause of his failure. Mr. Newdegate, always a generous and 

chivalric foe, bestowed emphatic praise on Thursday night on 

the tone and temper of Mr. Gladstone's statement. The truth is 

that ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone's dictatorial temper” has been chiefly, if 

not altogether, a mere shadow of the dictatorial and petty temper. 
of the opponents of Reform, projected into space and magnified, 
like the shadows of visitors to the Brocken, till it seemed huge 

enough and distant enough to represent the form of the leader of 

the House of Commons. 


Mr. Bernal Osborne having been elected for Nottingham by a 
coalition of Tories and ultra-Radicals, took the opportunity of 
saying on Thursday that he did not intend to offer a ‘ factious 
opposition ” to Lord Derby, and of saying the bitterest things he 
could think of about the Liberal chiefs. They had deserted their 
party, not their party them, the forty-four Liberals who had 
deserted them being many of them “ good Reformers.” The 
“Lambs” of Nottingham must be proud of their choice. It is 
not every bottleholder who can back up his man and throw 
pepper into his eyes with the adroitness and coolness of Mr. 
Osborne. Well, every class ought to have its share of represen- 
tation, and why not the roughs ? 


The Italian army has made its first bold stroke, and failed. On 
the 23rd June (this day week) the force under the King and La 
Marmora, advanced in three corps each 30,000 strong, the left ap- 
proaching Peschiera, the right nearly reaching Goito. They ad- 
vanced in a north-easterly direction into the Quadrilateral. The 
Archduke Albrecht, who had Verona to cover his left, met the 
Italian force on the 24th (Sunday), fell heavily upon the left of the 
Italian army at Custozza, and carried the day, forcing the King and 
La Marmora to recross the Mincio on the following day, Monday, 
the 25th. It is feared that the first army corps of the Italian army 
was almost annihilated, and the second and third were not in a 
position to give it effectual help. But the fight was exceedingly 
gallant, and the Italians made many prisoners, though fewer of 
course than the Austrians. ‘The battle was not unlike, either in 
hopeless gallantry or result, to the attack of General Burnside on 
Fredericksburg, followed by his recrossing of the Rappahannock 
after his failure. ‘The King of Italy has since retreated on 
Cremona, his base of supplies, and it will doubtless be some 
weeks before the attack can be renewed. ‘The Austrian policy is 
of course defensive. Pertinacity is the only chance of the 
Italians in this war, and they show every sign of possessing it in 
the fullest measure. 


The Prussians have invaded Bohemia in three columns, and 
have met with some important successes. Prince Charles, with 
the old army of Saxony, has descended from Zittau and Reichen- 
berg upon Turnau and Miinchengratz; the Prussian Guards have 
advanced from Landshut on Trautenau; and the Crown Prince 
has moved from Glatz by Nachod on Josephstadt. Prince Charles 
claims to have beaten the Austrians at Miinchengratz, or hard by ; 
the Guards have defeated Gablenz at Trautenau with a loss of 
3,000 men, and the Crown Prince claims two victories between 
Nachod and Josephstadt, whereof the Austrians claim one. It 
should be remarked, however, that these Prussian columns were 
yesterday working forward on unconnected lines. Prince Charles, 
with at least 60,000 men, and probably more, was fifty miles west 
of the Guards at Trautenau, and these were upwards of twenty 





with even more dignity, and much more grace, than Lord Russell, 


miles from the Crown Prince at Nachod. At present their 
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successes will not avail to prevent Benedek from conceutrating his | used like pastilles, to fumigate the church and not to expres, 
army and covering the roads to Olmutz and Prague. Prince | homage, wascarried by a majoritwof 30—38te 8, after a tedious 
Charles will probably be next beard of at Gitsehin. But if the | debate,—the amendment, which was rejected, being in favour of 
Austrians between Trautenau and Turnau have not retreated | trying the legality of the: ritualistic practicesiin a court of law 
swiftly they will be cut off. Benedek has now the finest conceiv- | which the committee opposed. ; 
able opportunity of showing whether he is a general or not. 
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Ayre ee The Bishops, too, have had their little battle over a more im- 
The Army of Hanover has surrendered at last. The King of | portant matter,—whether or not they should declare, on the 
Prussia, who has “ Logitimist” sympathies which may yet embarrass | motion of the Bishop of Oxford, the Church of England to be 


his action, offered to guarantee the King his throne if he would | out of comurunion with Dr. Colenso and in communion with the 
surrender, and join the new Bund to be organized by Prussia. | orthodox party in Natal. The 3ishop of Lincoln (who did not 





Fortunately for Hanover the King is a ‘‘ Guelph,” a family whose 
pride always shows best in adversity, and he refused to “ desert 
his allies” on any pretext whatever. His army even showed fight, 
engaging and routing, according to a very unintelligible story, a 
body of Prussians at Laugensalza, and then marching on to Son- 
dershausen, no man nay guess why. On Friday, however, being 


fairly surrounded, with very little ammunition, and still less love | 


for their dynasty, which alone will suffer from annexation, they 
surrendered at discretion. It has been necessary to declare war 
this week on Saxe Meiningen and one of the two Reuss duchies, 
but every State north of the Main except Nassau, and every free 
city except Frankfort, has now either ceased to exist or has agreed 
to the new Prussian plan of federation. English observers say 
that in Saxony the Prussians are received as friends, in Hesse they 
are féted, and in Hanover, as we learn from private information, 
they are entirely quiescent, contented with everything except the 
billeting. 

A very serious émeute has occurred in Malrid. On the 22nd 
inst. a regiment of artillery, aided by some cavalry, in all 1,200 men, 
seized the barrack of St. Gil, murdered their colonel, a major, and 
some of the staff, and marched amid the sympathy of the people 
on the Home Office. Marshal O’Donnell, however, met them at 
the head of a strong force, killed 200, shot 170 for mutiny, cleared 
the streets at a loss of about 1,000 lives, and threw the remaining 
soldiers into prison. Order reigns in Madrid, but it appears 
certain that the movement was planned by the Progressistas, that 
it had ramifications in the provinces,—one regiment breaking out 
at Gerona and then retreating into France,—and that the dis- 
affection in the army spreads very far. For the present, however, 
the Marshal is master of the situation, and is asking the Cortes 
for nearly dictatorial power, which he will probably. obtain. 


‘The Fenian movement against Canada has done one good ser- 
vice to the colonists. It has shown them how far they can rely 
on their own strength. The summons to the volunteers, writes 
Lord Monck, was instantly answered, the river was in a few days 
protected by 20,000 militia, and no Canadian Fenian, if there is 
such a character, ventured to show himself publicly. It has also 
convinced them that when the citizens of the United States wish 
to conquer Canada they will do their work for themselves, and not 
employ the Irish. At present the feeling in the Union is one of 
intense annoyance that the naturalized [rish should still profess a 
double allegiance, should risk the peace of America for a supposed 
advantage to Ireland. All over the country they are told that if 
they wish to be Irish and not Americans they must go back, 
advice which they are by no means willing to take. 

The debates in Convocation on Ritualism are scarcely edifying 
reading, though the Dean of Ely and his colleagues have evidently 
given the most devoted industry and no little research to dis- 


cussing in their recent report all the various important distinctions | 


native to that controversy. Of the six practices,—clevating 
the consecrated bread,—incensing or ‘‘ censing” the priest and the 
utensils of the Communion Service,—the attendance of spectators 
ab extra during the communion,—using ‘‘ wafer bread ” instead of 
yeast bread,—dressing in the vestments of Edward VIth’s reign, 
—and lighting candles on the altar,—the Committee condemn 
‘« three and a half or three and three-quarters,” says the accurate 
Dean; namely, elevation of the host, all use of incense except in 
an open and stationary vessel to fumigate with a fragrant smell, 
attendance of non-communicant spectators at communion, and the 
use of wafer bread, which last the committee pronounce not ‘‘in 
accordance with the mind of the Church of England,” or rather 
what,.as Lord Westbury might say, the committee were pleased 
to call its mind, for a real mind would not care much about the 
matter. A general approbation of the committee's rather milk- 
and-water report, in which they condemn three and three-quarters 
of these practices, and refuse to condemn the other two anda 
quarter, namely, lighted candles, pompous vestments (the com- 
mittee think, however, that the surplice is ‘‘enough"’), and incense 


hesitate, however, to say that he would refuse to administer the 
Shae communion to the Bishop of Natal if he presented himself 
for it when he was officiating) moved an amendment intended to 
get rid of the direct negative as to Dr. Colenso, namely, “ That 
| in the opinion of this House the Church of England holds com- 
}munion with the Bishop of Cape Town, and those Bishops who 
lately with him in Synod declared Dr. Colenso to be ipso fucto 
| excommunicated,” and for this amendment, which only declared 
the Church to be in communion with those who had excommuni- 
cated Dr. Colenso, but did not exactly endorse that excommuni- 
| cation, there voted the five more Liberal Bishops,—St. David's, 
London, Lincoln, Lichfield, and Ely; against it the four most 
bigoted, Oxford, Salisbury, Gloucester, and Bangor,—the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury characteristically not voting. It was a 
discreditable kind of compromise after all. The Liberal Bishops 
should have voted against the Bishop of Oxford's motion altogether 
instead of meeting it by amendment, asserting that they were not 
bound specially to declare themselves in communion with excom- 
municators who appear to have excommunicated on bigoted and 
insufficient grounds. What they did do was to dispose of a vote 
of confidence in A, by carrying a voté.of confidence in his op- 
ponent B, reciting that B had declared his want of confidence in 
A, but not expressly reciting that their confidence in B was based 
on that declaration of his. Surely it is not possible for a-trumpet 
to give forth a more uncertain sound, than this indecisive trumpet 
of the more Liberal Bishops. If the Liberal Bishops be Laodicean, 
the Tory Bishops may fairly hope to secure for Liberal opinions 
the appropriate Laodicean euthanasia. 


The Lords of Session have decided by ten votes to two that 
Campbell of Glenfalloch, the present possessor, has a better title to 
the earldom and estates of Breadalbane, i. e., to Taymouth Castle 
and Scotland from thence to Oban, than Campbell of Borland. The 
pith of the case may be stated in few words. Nobody disputes 
the pedigrees, and if Glenfalloch’s grandfather was married he is 
Earl of Breadalbane, if not, then Borlandis. ‘This grandfather 
never was married by ceremonial, but Mrs. Campbell lived with 
him for thirty years as his wife, and the husband's acknowledg- 
ment in Scotland makes a marriage. But when Mrs. Campbell 
first joined the grandfather in 1781 she was Eliza Blanchard Lud- 
low, wife of Christopher Ludlow, grocer, of Chipping Sudbury, 
then living. He did not die till 1784, and the question is whether 
an intercourse commencing in adultery can, without subsequent 
ceremonial, constitute a valid marriage. Ten Scotch judges hold 
that it can, only two opposing, but we suspect the majority will 
be smaller when the case has been appealed to the Law Lords. If 
not, a severe blow will have been struck at matrimonial morals, 
| the adulteress being made sure that her paramour will marry her, 
|instead of only sure that he can. Was there no law at the time 


| prohibiting such marriages ? 





| The Reconstruction Amendment has passed both Houses of 

Congress by a two-thirds majority, and therefore only wants the 
|assent of the States to become part of the Constitution. It is 
| exceedingly moderate, only providing that every person born in 
| the United States shall be a citizen, whatever his colour, and shall 
have equal protection of law, that negroes shall not be reckoned 
for electoral purposes unless they have the suffrage, that no Con- 
| federate shall hold office or vote for the Presidency if he had taken 
| the oath to the Constitution previous to his rebellion, that the 
| Government debt shall be held valid, and the Confederate debt 
| repudiated. ‘Twenty-seven States must assent to the amendment 
| before it becomes law, and until they do the South will be kept 
| out of Congress. It is believed that the South will reject the 
| terms as injurious to their honour, but the votes of those most 
| affected are not required. 


Mr. Farnall is holding another inquiry, this time in Paddington 
| Workhouse, where it appears they have a habit of taking the 
| pillows from under the heads of the dying, from motives of 


| humanity, to make them “ go quicker.” It has occurred to in- 
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has not ® 
little speech in explanation. He wasinspecton, but nobody gave him 
information. There ‘were sixteen thousand persons in the London 


uisitive persons to ask why Mr. Farnall as metropolitan inspector | pass in. The practice hurts nobody any more than the yells on 
discovered! these horrors, and on. Friday week he made a | election day, but Colonel Knox declares London in ‘a state of 


siege,” angry letters appear in the Times, and the police have re- 
ceived orders to turn all persons not ‘‘ respectable,”’7. e., not looking 


workhouses who rarely got out of bed,” and how was he to know | like income-tax payers, out of Palace Yard. Horseplay of this 
what went on among them all? It wasthe duty of the paid officers | kind is neither pleasant nor seemly, and the police may fairly 
to tell him of their own misdoings, a thoroughly naif suggestion, | arrest any one who really obstructs a member's entry, but to expel 
Mr. Farnall is an able man, but he wears official spectacles, and so | a whole population froma public place beoause a few roughs 


of course is blind. He took them off for an hour one day to 
accompany Mr. Ernest Hart to Whitechapel, and in that hour 
learnt more than in his whole official experience. Suppose Mr. 
Farnall’s salary had depended on his visiting every workhouse un- 
expectedly once a month. He says one inspector is too few, which 
is just, but has he asked for colleagues, or assistants, or even 
questioned the scores of volunteer nurses of his own grade, who 
have no interest in concealment ? 


Mr. J. S. Mill made a good speech to his constituents in West- 
minster this day week. He told them that if the Queen followed 
the old constitutional practice of sending for the leader of the 
victorious party, she ought to send for Mr. Lowe, who was the 
only man in the House professedly opposed to all Reform, and 
certainly the victor of the recent combat. He took Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s recent proposal to deduct the receipts for any lodgings 
let by working men from the rental, and not to allow a qualifica- 
tion to vote unless the remainder were full 7/., as a gauge of the 
vehement reactionary spirit actuating even the very best of the 
Tory party, among whom, with graceful reference to his services 
in opening the Civil Service to competition, he reckoned Sir 
Stafford Northcote. Mr. Mill spoke of Mr. Gladstone as “ the 
greatest Parliamentary leader England had seen during the pre- 
sent century, or perhaps since the days of the Stuarts.” ‘ Like 
Hotspur,” he said, ‘‘ he had been nettled, stung by the pismires, 
in the hope that he might be led to give way to something like 
foolish irritability, or that those eloquent lips, which gave such 
happy expression to every feeling that became an honest and up- 
right politician, might deny to themselves the utterance of honest 
indignation. In either case it had been defeated.” Mr. Mill con- 
cluded: by advocating a dissolution, intimating that in case of a 
dissolution he could not expect his constituents to defray his 
election expenses twice within one year, and giving gracefully his 
cordial assent to their choosing some other man. Weshould think 
that, in spite of this expensive condition, which with him is one of 
principle, there is no man in the House more sure of re-election 
than Mr. J. S. Mill. 





Political feeling appears to be rather acrimonious at Derby. Ata 
Reform meeting held last week in the market-place, the Mayor, 
Mr. F. Longdon, presiding, a certain Wesleyan reformer, Mr. 
Griffith,—appears. to. have called. the aristocracy ‘‘ whores and 
murderers,” which is. clearly inflammatory, not to say highly inae- 
curate language, applied to a large class. The Mayor, however, did 
not interfere, considering, as he says, that ‘ he ought not to have 
interfered while the meeting was orderly, because it would have 
stopped the freedom of expression which Englishmen enjoy so 
freely.” ‘The enjoyment, we may observe parenthetically, of calling 
the aristocracy ‘‘ whores and murderers,” is itself rather a fierce 
and sensual one. But the Mayor was not allowed to “ enjoy ” his 
Own opinion as to the duties of a chairman. The next day he 
was attacked fiercely on the bench by his brother magistrates 
for his conduct. Mr. Gisborne, a brother magistrate, who evidently 
likes to “‘enjoy” the same sort of freedom of speech as Mr. 
Griffith, said ‘the speech came from a traitor, and was of a dis- 

usting and demoralizing character,” and that the Mayor's silence 
was calculated to compromise the dignity of the Bench. A Mr. 
Pegg took up.the Mayor’s defence, and a very curious dramatic 


dialogue ensued :—“ Dr. Heygate (to Mr. Pegg): Have you read 


the papers?—Mr. Pegg: Yes.—Dr. Heygate: Then don’t you 
think it was wrong ?—Mr. Pegg: Well, I don’t.—Dr. Heygate : 
Good God ! (To the Mayor)—You were an official, and fulfilled an 
official capacity in a manner which is censurable.—Mr. Pegg: I wish 
no other magistrate on this bench had acted more improperly. —Mr. 
Gisborne: What do you mean ?—Mr. Pegg : I do not wish to enter 
into personalities.—Mr. Gisborne: Ah! I hate a coward, who 
throws out. an insinuation and is afraid to speak out face to face.” 
Clearly Mr. Griffith is not the only man who “enjoys freedom of 
expression” in Derby. The Tory magistrates on the bench enjoy 
nearly as much, and a very avimal enjoyment it must be. 


Members of Parliament are as bad as actors, they cannot bear to 
be hissed. It has been a practice during the past week for a crowd 
to collect in Palace Yard, and hoot or cheer the members as they 


| 





choose to hoot is not the way to make people believe the differ- 
ence between Whigs and Tories a mere matter of words. 


The Dean of Westminster, Dr. Stanley, made a beautiful and 
eloquent speech in distributing the prizes to University College, 
London, this day week. He denied all ground for rivalry between 
Oxford and the University of London, the need for which had 
arisen out of the narrowness and exclusiveness of Oxford. Uni- 
versity College, London, had at least not commenced its life in 
so discouraging circumstances of both place and education as 
University College, Oxford, which was originally ‘“‘a number of 
students herding together in the midst of a morass,” to learn a dry 
theology and drier logic. The students of University College, 
London, had to herd together in the wilderness, though not 
exactly the morass, of London, for purposes of greater promise, and 
the Dean referred especially to the hospital in connection with the 
College, where there were such noble appliances ‘‘ for the physical, 
moral, and religious welfare of the patients.” The great strength 
of Oxford had always been that enthusiasm for eminent men 
which in the earliest period of its existence made it welcome so 
heartily Duns Scotus, notwithstanding his barbarous manner, as 
its teacher. Dr. Stanley recommended the same generous en- 
thusiasm for eminent men as ‘ the root of all education” to the 
students of the London College, assuring them that not only 
sursum corda but sursum mentes should be their motto, and illus- 
trating the latter, —we conclude scarcely the former,—admonition 
by exhorting them to admire sufficiently the brilliant gifts of their 
octogenarian President, Lord Brougham. Dr. Stanley's striking 
speech was marked throughout by:the eager moral sweetness of 
his fine nature. 


Professor Hoppus has resigned the Professorship of Mental Philo- 
sophy and Logic in University College, London, after a long and 
meritorious professoriat of thirty-six years. There is but one man 
in London who could adorn this professorship with really original 
thought and intellectual research, such as that. with which Hamil- 
ton adorned the chair of Mental Philosophy in Ediaburgh,— 
Professor James Martineau, whose many remarkable essays on 
ethical and psychological subjects have attracted the admiration of 
almost every metaphysician in England. We do not in the least 
know whether he either could or would offer himself for the chair, 
but if he would, the College would probably gain a reputation in 
metaphysics not less than that which Professor de Morgan has long 
secured for its teaching in mathematics. 





During the early part of the week the Consol market was firm, 
at improving prices. On the announcement that the Directors of 
the Bank of England had determined to make no change in their 
rates of discount, the market became flat, and the quotations 
declined about three-eighths per cent. Tie highest price for time 
bargains for the week is 874, and the closing quotations were as 
follows :—For transfer, 86}, 3; for time, 863, 3. 

The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 15,042,3991., 
and the reserve of notes and coin amounts to 5,218,409/. The 
supply of bullion held by the Bank of France has further increased, 
the stock being 25,985,000/. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Jane 22. Friday, June 2). 


Mexican oe oe oe ) oe 14} a 1i} 
Spanish Passive .. oe a e +. 18¢ os 1 
Do. Certificates - oo os ° 14} ee a 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. 6 50 eo o4 
=A ss hh. a - 504 a 53} 
United States 5.20's ee ee ° oe 66 ee Gig 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 
and on Friday week were as follows :— 
Friday, June 22. Friday, June 29. 


Great Eastern ee oe ee ee oe 364 ee 33 
Great Northern .. os ee oe os 1204 oo 121 
Great Western.. .. ee ee ee ee 41 ee 624 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. ee - o« 39 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee os 1294 ee ldo] 
Londou and Brighton .. ee ee ee 91 o 91 
London and North-Western os oe oe 115} eo 1lé 
London and South-Western ee oe o«< 91} ° 92 
London, Chatham,and Dover ..« o< on 24) oe 2 
Metropolitan ~~ - <s - M 127 om 1304 
Midilaud oe oe oo te « oa 122} o. wy 
North-Eastero, Berwick .. on ee ce 103 os 109 
Do. York 22 o 8 c& 05 om 16 
South-Eastern « * ee 2 oe 63 as G2 
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TOFICS OF THE DAY. 


————_>——__ 
THE REASONS OF THE MINISTRY FOR RESIGNING. 


T is a curious phenomenon of English politics that scarcely 
any great party succeeds in its most pertinacious and best 
planned manceuvres, without either feeling or affecting coyness 
when the prize is already within its grasp. Like young ladies 
who have been planning for an offer, and who cannot there- 
fore be supposed to be burdened with any fearful amount of 
maidenly reserve, we almost always find the political leaders 
blushing the most beautiful pink blushes over their own suc- 
cess, depreciating the prize that is tendered to them, and saying 
a word at the last moment, when it is just too late, for the 
unfortunate rival who is losing by their gain. Even Lord 
Palmerston, aged seventy-five, took a very emphatic line of this 
kind we remember in 1859. He had no sooner succeeded, 
than he told the leaders of the opposite party that the 
House of Commons would “not allow them to resign,’’ that 
they must accept their defeat and register the will of the 
House by the proper alteration of their Bill, that the Liberals 
did not wish to turn out the Government or to take office at 
that crisis, and that the Tories must defer to the will of their 
opponents. Lord Palmerston was not probably so naif as to 
suppose that this kind of language would much contribute to 
persuade his rivals to retain office. But it looked disinterested, 
and, moreover, there is probably in the minds of human beings 
of all kinds, male and female, a certain reaction and real feel- 
ing of momentary depreciation of that which they have long 
desired at the very moment of obtaining it. The coyness 
which Lord Palmerston showed in 1859, Lord Derby showed 
in a manner characteristic of himself on Tuesday night. 
He was not exactly maidenly in his Ministerial blushes, nor 
flushed and hoydenish like Lord Palmerston, but he blushed 
the blush of feminine pique at being convicted after all 
of beating his rival by the very maneuvre which at the 
commencement of the campaign he had so strenuously dis- 
owned. We must say that the tone in which Lord Derby 
and Lord Grey lecture the Ministry for not accepting the 
defeat which was inflicted upon them by the success of Lord 
Dunkellin’s amendment seems to us a little pharisaic. It is 
very easy to preach non-resistance when resistance is a fait 
accompli, and chimes in with all your views. The burglar 
who throws the responsibility of resistance on the unfortunate 
householder whom he invaded, and says, when accused of the 
murder, ‘ Well, it was his own fault ; if he had allowed me to 
rob him, I would not have murdered him,’ is pretty much 
in the same intellectual position as Lord Derby, when he 
reproaches Lord Russell for not deferring to the wish of 
the House of Commons on Lord Dunkellin’s amendment, 
and taking rating as the basis of the new Bill. The 
truth is, that if people were not so anxious to deprecate 
the slightest appearance of selfishness in what they do 
just at the very moment of success, Lord Palmerston would 
have confessed honestly enough in 1859 that the Conserva- 
tives had no course open to them with credit except dissolu- 
tion—leading, as it turned out, to resignation,—or an immediate 
resignation, and Lord Derby would have admitted frankly in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday night that Lord Russell had 
no honourable choice in the matter except between the same 
alternatives. But it is so pleasant both to defeat your rivals and 
to get the credit, if you can, of a generous wish not to displace 
them, that statesmen are far too apt to be guilty of the same 
sort of paltry finesse which people are always satirizing in 
mothers and their girls,—in order to combine the two enjoy- 
ments, when it would be far manlier to be content with one. 
It is the sheerest cant to pretend that the Government had, 
without real discredit, such discredit as they ought not 
to have submitted to, any choice in the matter, after assert- 
ing that they would “stand while the Bill stands, and 
fall when it falls,” than to take Lord Dunkellin’s victory as 
the true signal for falling. It is idle to pretend that that 
victory did not mark conspicuously the certainty of the defeat 
of the Bill. Looked at in its context, as Mr. Gladstone viewed 
it on Tuesday night, it marked not so much the moment when 
reasonable men made up their minds that the Bill would not 
pass,—for that had come long before,—but the moment when 


the last flickering hope of the most sanguine died out, when | 


a high moral probability of defeat was exchanged for moral 
certainty, when the most sanguine of the political generals 
of division regarded the city as completely lost, when Mr. 
Forster could barely hold the gates against so feeble an assail- 
ant as Sir Robert Peel backed by the party of stormers he had 


behind him, when Mr. Bright could think of nothing but 
blowing up the beleaguered city itself by a dissolution. 

The truth may be, we should be the last to deny it, that 
the Bill has failed partly from intrinsic weakness,—because 
those who supported it proposed, for the sake of a uniformity 
in which they themselves did not believe, to do mischief 
in some places in order that they might do.good in others, 
because they did not dare go as far as they wished in one clasg 
of constituencies, and went a great deal further than they 
wished in another, because in fact they had tried to split the 
difference between pure evil and pure good, and found it a ver 
difficult intellectual task to succeed in; but, granting all this, 
granting that the Ministry did not succeed with their Bill 
through want of courage to propose a Bill in which it was possible 
to believe, yet they fell nobly, because they fell in defending 
proposals which were not very good against proposals which 
were much worse, in resisting the assault of the Tory party 
and the pseudo-Liberals on those parts of the Bill which were 
least open to censure, and not open at all to the special censure 
they received. After the first amendment by Lord Gros. 
venor, the amendment which insisted on the necessity 
of bringing in a complete Bill which would settle the ques- 
tion as a whole,—a proposition so intrinsically reasonable, 
so urgently desirable, that, reluctantly enough, we were our- 
selves compelled to support it,—there was not one in the long 
list of party manwuvres enumerated on Tuesday night by Mr. 
Gladstone which was not obviously intended to obstruct all 
Reform, or which would have had any meaning at all except 
as a new device to snub the Government and discourage the 
Reformers. Sir R. Knightley’s success in the motion to hamper 
the Reform Bill with the provisions of a Corrupt Practices Bill, 
was a mortification inflicted on the Government with absolutely 
no other view than,—as the very next day’s discussion on Corrupt 
Practices proved,—to delay the main question, and weaken the 
Administration. Captain Hayter’s motion condemning in 
vague and warm language the Redistribution of Seats Bill, 
though not supported with that indifference to a change of 
Government which was evinced later, and which was really 
essential to success, was an ineffectual blow of the same 
kind. Lord Stanley’s attempt at a surprise in proposing te 
take the Redistribution measure before the Franchise measure 
was a wholly unmeaning and random blow in the dark, if it 
was not meant simply to draw blood, and for no other purpose ; 
Mr. Walpole’s proposal to raise the county franchise to 201 
rating (or 24/. rental) was an honest Tory proposition, 
but that it was utterly inconsistent with the Reform Bill 
of the Government, and if carried would have compelled 
their resignation, no one doubted; Mr. Hunt’s motion for 
basing the county franchise on rating was in reality a mere 
repetition of Mr. Walpole’s motion in a vaguer and more dis- 
guised form ; and when, after all these more or less successful 
attempts to delay and impair the Bill, the amendment of Lord 
Dunkellin, supported undisguisedly throughout the whole 
debate because it would more or less limit the number of voters 
introduced by the Bill, was carried by 11, the intention of the 
House sooner to throw out the Ministry than pass the Bill 
was legible to the poorest reader. And the Government had 
no option at all therefore about resigning, if they were to abide 
by their own avowed resolve “to stand while the Bill stood, 
and fall when it falls.” 

We confess a real satisfaction that they have thus redeemed 
their word, and fallen in so good a cause, for they have not 
fallen for any of the defects of the Bill, but for its few and 
meagre merits. Thus the widest Liberals may once more 
| regard them as their leaders, as purified from the alloys of 
| petty cautions and errors of unbelief, and as once more iden- 
| tified with all that is worth battling for in the Liberal cause, 
| nay, as likely, we may hope, to lead us better in the future, 
| even on this very question of Reform, than they have ever led 
| us in the past. 








| 
THE HITCH. 
| (FVHERE is a hitch, that is clear, if only from delays so long 
that they incline the country to suspect that a Govern- 
ment may, after all, be a superfluous luxury. The vote on 
| Lord Dunkellin’s motion was taken upon the 19th inst., on 
the same day the Ministers announced their resignation to 
the Queen, and it will now be the 4th July before even the 
skeleton of an Administration can be fairly put together. 
| After that the members who have accepted office must go 
| through the antiquated formula of re-election—as if King’s 
| Lynn had a right to reverse, or even to endorse the verdict of 
| the House of Commons—and it will be 20th July before the 


| 
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machine is again in fair working order. The real cause of all 
this delay is studiously kept secret, and it is almost comic to 
watch the embarrassment of writers who, being quite deter- 


|have a happy time. They will feel very much like Saxons 
| seized for a Prussian army—that compulsion may be for the 
general good, but falls none the more lightly on them. The 


mined to go with the stream, are utterly puzzled to make out | position at best will be most precarious, and if the Ministry is 


what all the little straws are about. 


They whirl and twirl | really of this kind, a Tory, and not a Conservative Cabinet, we 


till the watchers, all stripped for the swim, but unable to cannot predict for it a long or a useful lease of power. 


plunge, begin to be conscious of exposure, and to feel the cold | 
wind unpleasant. The truth seems to be that Lord Derby, chiefly 

from statesmanship, but a little also from temper, is deter- 

mined not to take office except on assurances of support 

‘which will make office something better than a dispiriting 

slavery. His first effort naturally enough has been to secure 

the active co-operation of those great Whig families which | 
have so large an influence on elections, and are on points as | 
«eonservative ” as Lord Derby himself. He explained to his 
leading followers at the meeting of Thursday that they must 
make sacrifices for this end, and they of course all consented. 
Poor people, what else could they do? What can any one do 
when told by his host that he hopes he likes cold mutton, for 
there is unhappily nothing else, except smile as complacently 
as disgust will allow? Unfortunately for this project, the 
Whigs do not see it exactly in Lord Derby’slight. He thinks 
they must be Conservative, because men acred up to their 
chins can never be anything else, and they think so, too, 
but then they also think that true Conservatism con- 
sists in leading, not in defying, the nation. They do not 
want to see Mr. Gladstone and the nation on one side and Mr. 
Lowe and the landlords on the other, for they might be beaten, 
and then—they at heart love the nation as well as the “ land.”’ 
Besides, ratting is very nearly as inconvenient as discreditable. 
The great Whig houses are strong because behind them a mass 
of power otherwise disorganized ranges itself into rank, but 
that mass will by their defection be utterly disorganized, will 
certainly never trust them again. Then your genuine Whig 
has convictions. He may not like the Reform Bill, but he 
does not like Austria either, or Orangemen, or the Tory tone on 
ecclesiastical questions, or the sort of way in which the opposite 
side seem disposed to treat the masses. A Seymour walking 
down to the House under an escort of police would feel as if his 
identity had been merged in something far lower than Seymour, 
that he was somehow rather more like a prisoner than an ally. 
On the whole, the Whig houses conclude that their path is 
with the people, and the refusals, if ramour speaks truth, have 
been very frank and decisive. Then comes the question 
whether, if they will not co-operate, they will give what is 
called “a general and disinterested support” to the Tory 
chief, and even on this point there seems to be some little 
doubt. Lord Lansdowne of course is quite ready, but 
then Lord Lansdowne is of no consequence unless he can 
bring Mr. Lowe, and there are religious questions on which 

Mr. Lowe is not to be brought. With a barn to be thrashed | 
out the farmer wants the machine, and the presence of 

the owner to whom the machine belongs is not a perfect 


substitute. A good many Whigs, Lord Grosvenor, for 
example, have suspicions about foreign policy, do not 


seem to see their way to a general support, for example, 
of the anti-Italian side. The newts of the Cave of 
course are very ready to take food from any hand, but 
then Lord Derby wants the magicians of the cavern, not 
the creatures of which they make their broth. It would not 
be wonderful, under such circumstances, the Tories few, the 
Whigs haughtily standing aloof, the Adullamites doubtful, and 
the Liberals savage, if Lord Derby gave way in despair, and left 
it to his son to try if he cannot build a wall of bricks and 
stone together, even though mortar is not to be had. It is 





THE BATTLE OF CUSTOZZA. 


HE blow which has fallen upon Italy is about one hun- 
dredth part as severe as that which fell upon the North 

at the battle of Bull Run. She has been repulsed in a very 
daring, and it may have been over confident, attack upon 


la very strong position, with the loss say, as an extreme 
|estimate, to allow for “ demoralization,’’ of one-twentieth of 


her effective force. The charge of rashness is, we believe, 
utterly unfounded. We publish elsewhere a clear and by no 
means over friendly account of the movement which ended in 
the repulse, written by one of the ablest military critics in 
England, and it is evident from all the accounts that the 
King’s plan, though audacious, was carefully laid, and promised 
a success which, if gained, would have been well worth the risk. 
The principal in the contest was Cialdini, a hundred and more 
miles away, who with 70,000 men was directed to cross the 
Po and make his way by Rovigo towards Padua. To enable 
him to cross safely, it was essential to shut up the great army 
which garrisons and protects Verona in the fortress and to 
sever its communication with Peschiera, and the King with 
90,000 men endeavoured to break through the line furthest 
from Cialdini, and seize the railway between Verona and 
Peschiera. He must have calculated on an attack, and 
had it been defeated the King would have broken the con- 
necting link of the Quadrilateral and paralyzed the Austrian 
garrisons, while Cialdini would have crossed the Po compara- 
tively at ease. Some one, however, must win in an engagement, 
the first of the three great divisions of the army was met by 
numbers greatly superior to its own, and after fighting gal- 
lantly for hours, amidst a havoc evidently terrible, was com- 
pelled to give way, and the King, falling back on two remaining 
divisions, deemed it best to recross the Mincio. That his men 
fought splendidly is evident from the slaughter, from the 
respectful tone of the Austrian despatches, and from the 
safety in which the retreat was accomplished by the 
army across a river in its rear. The “ defeat ’’ therefore 
amounts only to a lost battle. To any other country that 
would be a disaster, but to the Italians it may yet prove a 
great gain. The worshippers of success, who are now as 
ready to condemn Italy as to ridicule the North, should re- 
member that there have been and are races, notably one which 
once reigned over both Italy and Britain, which defeats do not 
shatter, but compress, which, like iron, harden with a rapidity 





proportioned to the weight of the blows they suffer. The 
Roman was never so great as in the hour of extremity. The 


Englishman is never victorious till his first blunder has been 
made. Bull Run made the North a military nation, and the 
Italian is as persistent as his ancestor or his rival. We say 
nothing whatever of his courage or his dash, save that Napo- 
{leon believed in both, but we would point to a single and in- 
controvertible fact. Austria has had Venice for sixty years. 
During that time two generations at least of Venetians must 
have died out without a reasonable anticipation of freedom, 
and without seeing a shot fired, and during all those years the 
| Venetian has lost neither hope, nor energy, nor purpose. 
| The German, who has eaten out the Pole in Posen, and driven 
back the Dane in Schleswig, and reduced the Czech in 











more probable, however, that, pressed by the just claims and Bohemia into a proletaire, in Venice has neither supplanted, 


the vociferous cries of his personal following, he will, with a 
heavy heart, accept the promise of general support, and do 
the he can. The Ministry will then be the old 
one, improved by the omission of Lord Malmesbury and 


best 


by the admission of Lord Cranborne, Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, and Sir Hugh Cairns, and possibly, mirabile dictu, 
of Lord Shaftesbury, whose organ is evidently con- 
vinced, with Sir Archibald Alison, that Providence is a 


Tory with absolutist proclivities. Such a Ministry will, with 
the best good fortune, inspire very little confidence, for after 
all England is not Tory, but Whig, and with ordinary fortune 
will find itself compelled to crouch to Mr. Lowe, as it did once 
to Mr. Bright. Of the two we should think he would not be 
the pleasanter taskmaster, particularly when the task to be 
done has anything of an ecclesiastical bearing, and men like 
Mr. Walpole and Mr. Newdegate—men who really represent 


nor conciliated, nor subjugated the population. To every 
attack and every allurement the Italian has replied, when all 
was hopeless, by a calm, unswerving, immutable hate, and 
when some faint glimmer shot across the blackness by instant 
insurrection, continued long after Europe had pronounced the 
effort a waste of noble life. ‘Never believe,’ wrote Prince 
Metternich, in a celebrated paper of instructions, “ that 
Italians have given up anything,” and persistence is now 
the one quality required from Italy. We believe that it 
will be displayed, that the defeat will impart the required 
moderation, excite just so much of fear as will redouble energy, 
rouse that bitter, almost savage, tenacity of purpose which, in 
Italian, or Roman, or Englishman, is never elicited except by 
blows. If this view is correct, the battle of Custozza will no 
more affect the future of Italy than it would were the Penin- 
sula filled with Anglo-Saxons. Who doubts that, were Italy 





Conservatism, and not merely the Conservative party, will not 


occupied by 22,000,000 of Englishmen, Venetia would be freed? 
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and these men, in their unchangeableness and their daring, | 
their dogged, almost asinine, patience, and their capacity for 
self-sacrifice, are almost Englishmen. They can fight on in 

gloom, and against that foree even the splendid strength of 
Austria ‘may spend itself in vain. The Roman Court will be | 
encouraged by the repulse to new intrigues, but intrigue is 

only powerful when the sword is sheathed; and Naples will be 

fuller than ever of disorder, but what is Naples when com- | 
pared with La Vendée? All, and more than all “the Baron ” | 
can ‘have to meet was met and crushed by the Committee of | 
Public Safety. It was with the enemy in their midst, and | 
their army dissolved, and half France in insurrection that the | 
Triumvirate hurled Germany back across its frontier. There | 
is force enough in the North Italians when roused to fever 
heat to hold Naples, as the North in the very agony of its 
conflict held the border States, and for the rest, Naples must | 
await the victory she will not be able to retard. It may well 
be that Custozza, so far from a disaster, may prove an enor- 
mous gain,—a gain such as a young man often acquires from 
the first failure of his life. 

It is all‘the more likely to be one from the horror with 
which Italians regard the only alternative to success. That, 
it must be remembered, is not conquest by the “Tedeschi.” 
Were the Austrians in Milan and the King’s army annihilated, 
Italy would not again pass under German sway. The Em- 
peror of the French has declared publicly that the policy and 
the interests of France demand that the freedom she helped 
to establish should not be overthrown. Italian failure means 
therefore only the intervention of France, of arpower, that is, 
with which Austria, already struggling against Northern Ger- 
many, would find it useless to contend. Of this intervention 
the Italians live in a constant dread. They know that the 
price will be heavy, know also that once paid it can never be 
claimed again. The Frenchman and the Italian are too 
nearly allied for that steadiness of hatred, that solidity of 
resistance which since the Holenstauffens perished has bafiled 
Germany in the Peninsula. France, which cannot colonize, 
can attract. The Strasburgher boasts in thick German that 
the tricolor is imvincible, and the Nizzard children, who 
now exult that Garibaldi is their compatriot, will grow up 
to believe Paris the eentre of civilization and the name 
of Frenchman the highest of earthly honours. Above all, 
the Italians fear the influence which France, if a second time 
their protector, would not fail to exercise, and which is to 
them seareely less intolerable than the harsher but less de- 
structive dominion of German soldiers. They want to be a 
nation, ‘not a prefecture of France, to go their own way, live 
their own life, take their own place on earth, to be in fact, 
and not simply to have an acknowledged right to be. They 
will not summon France save in the very last resort, ‘yet un- 
less they stand up frankly under this blow, refill the wasted 
ranks, repeat in some other form the attack which has been 
repulsed, press on to Venice as the North pressed on to 
Richmond, through defeat, and disease, and bankruptcy, this 
is their alternative. Their own national life will merge in 
one which they admit to be great,'and with which they have 
some nuances of sympathy, but which is not theirs, is, if even 
loftier than theirs, far less lofty than theirs might in the 
braeing air of a completed freedom grow to become. To call 
in Franee is to give up at once a reality and a dream, to cripple 
the national imagination as well as weaken the national strength, 
to surrender Liguria and the future; and we believe that until 
the choice lies visibly between German and Gaul, Croat and 
Zouave, the Italians will never yield, will rather move on 
patiently, supplying a man for every man who falls, producing 
statesmen and generals to their need, as they have always done, 
as they did, for instance, from 1850 to 1860, and wearing 
out attack by a deadly persistency of defence. Their material 
resources are unimpaired, their ranks will be refilled in a 
week, They have lost no general and no statesman, no posi- 
tion they had possessed, no hope they were justified in en- 
tertaining. The sacrifice is one of a plan and fifteen 
thousand mena loss not a thousandth of that which fell 
on them when the blood-letters killed the man who in this 
hour would have been the equivalent of ‘armies. The nation 
which survived Cavour will not despair because of Custozza. 





LORD STANLEY AS A FOREIGN MINISTER. 


ie seers now but little doubt,:-whether we look ‘to 
intrinsic ‘probabilities or to the assertions of political 
rumour, that Lord Stanley is to be Lord Derby’s Foreign 





Minister, whatever in other respects may be the character of 


‘the new Cabinet. There is just as little that this appoint- 


ment will be the strong one of the new Government, perhaps 
the only one as to which many Liberals and many Tories are 
likely to agree that we shall have changed absolutely for 
the better, and of course therefore the one most likely to 
conciliate support to the new Ministry, and to uphold it, if 
anything can uphold it, as long as the war lasts. As far as 
we can see, this is a true estimate; though there are, we 
believe, some dangers into which, in shaping our foreign 
policy, Lord Stanley might in some contingencies be more 
liable to fall than even the old school of diplomatists whom 
he supersedes. Fortunately, however, both for him and for 
England, these contingencies are at present remotes while the 
political conditions with which it would be his first duty to 
deal are those for which he seems by temperament and by 
judgment both most competent and most likely to deal exactly 
as we all wish. 

For what we do all wish at present, and are likely, as far as 
we can see now, to wish for some time to come, is to hold 
absolutely aloof from the complications of European politics, 
to abstain from all counsel even which savours of obligation, 
and resolutely to avoid every shadow of international engage- 
ment that might limit our freedom for the future. Now, of 
all men that one could select for this special purpose, Lord 
Stanley would seem to be, as far as we can judge a priori on 
such a matter, the very best. His international sympathies 
are cold ; his preferences even are slight, and determined more 
by a caustic instinct of antagonism to popular enthusiasms 
than by any political emotion ; his judgment is strong, cold, 
sober, and determined chiefly by utilitarian considerations ; 
his weight in counsel is great, and sufficient to give every 
advantage to his own opinion ; his whole estimate of Govern- 
ment and its duties is slightly depreeiating and cast in the 
laissez-faire school ; he has very little, if any, desire to-extend 
the national influence in Europe; how not to do anything great 
in European policy may probably be his principal ambition ; 
in a word, instead of belonging to the ‘ providential’ school 
of statesmen,—those, we mean, who like to intervene with heal- 
ing suggestions and dramatic combinations to'save Europe, he 


‘will probably be thefirst Foreign Minister-of thiscountry who will 


take'real pride in making “it clear that he has ‘no wish for an 
opportunity of dictating anything whatever to Europe, whether 
peace or anything else. Lord Aberdeen was a mild and  pasific 
Foreign Minister, as-much given to laissez-faire as any during 
the last hundred years. But still he ‘had all the old diple- 
matic traditions pretty strongly impressed upon him. He 


disliked urgency and imperiousness, but ‘ke did not block up - 


the avenues to a position in which urgency and imperiousness 
might become essential, as, for example, in the case of the 
Eastern question. Lord- Stanley is likely to be far more 
imperious than Lord Aberdeen. He rather likes saying curt. 
and frigid things, but then, if he has given us any true fore- 
shadowing of his policy, he will use all his imperiousness, all 
his curt and frigid modes of thought and speech, in guarding 
against the growth of ties which might lead us into grave in- 
ternational obligations and alliances almost before we were 
aware. With regard to the past, there is probably no single poli- 
tician of the same eminence who has committed himself to so 
few opinions on foreign affairs as Lord Stanley,—probably, as 
we said just now, because he has felt so few predominant 
sympathies. He carefully refrained from indicating his 
leaning—if he had one, which is doubtful enough—in the 
American war, unless an almost scientifically impartial pre- 
diction that the power of the North was likely to prevail, but 
that its main difficulties would begin with the end of the 
war, can be regarded as indicating a leaning. On Denmark 
and the Schleswig-Holstein war he was only eager to condemn 
the intervention of England, and this he did in stronger 
terms than were used by any other of the Tory party. It 
would have been an act “ not of impolicy, but of insanity,” he 
said, for us to interfere. Perhaps only on Italian unity has 
Lord Stanley shown any distinctly characteristic feeling. And 
that was, as might be expected, so far as it went, grudging to 
the enthusiastic aspirations of the Italians. In a speech to 
his constituents at King’s Lynn about two years ago he 
expressed his opinion that Italy had been premature in her 
aspirations for unity, and his impression that the political 
phenomena told in favour rather of a dual -kingdom of 
separate North and South Italian States, than of unity under 
Victor Emanuel. Lord Stanley's mind is a sort of political 
condensing chamber (such as Watts invented for his low- 
pressure engines), for warm patriotic emotions of all kinds. A 
thin stream of his cold intelligence makes great columns of 
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enthusiasm such as will move armies as easily as steam moves 


the piston of an engine, shrink at once into a few drops of 
feverish blood, so that under the influence of his mind the 
jmagination seems to lose all belief in the reality of these 
popular motive-powers. And the transformation that he thus | 
effects is perfectly scientific, did he not sometimes forget that 
those few drops of feverish blood of which he makes so little, 
may easily be re-transformed again into the same mighty 
columns of vapour which he took so much pleasure in re- | 
ducing to their least expansive and least impressive form. 
But this coldness of imagination is a power as well as a weak- | 
ness. Certainly in connection with the Eastern question we | 
may be quite sure that Lord Stanley will never commit us to | 
a war on behalf of Turkey such as Lord Palmerston com- 
meneed and Earl Russell would be not disinclined, if need were, | 
to commence again. Indeed we can scareely conceive any 
European question which Lord Stanley, if he keeps to his | 


| justified by the event was ever penned. 


| England. 


dislike of all the other European Powers. 


If Lord Stanley 
writes to our foreign ambassadors to decline the overtures of 
foreign Governments in the tone in which he snubbed a 
Governor-General of India, there will be some show of reason 
for the absurd importance which some people seem to attach 
to Lord Clarendon’s milk-and-water complaisance. Lord 
Stanley will probably make it at once his settled policy to 
detach England from all possibility of European engagements 
or embarrassments, which must mean in some sense to isolate 
But there are two ways of isolating England,—a 
way in which England is left completely at liberty at any 
moment to draw closer to one State than another, as she may 
conceive that her duty and interest require, for which purpose 


| she must keep thoroughly good relations with all,—and a way 


in which England may manage to combine against her the 
We do not say, and 
should scarcely even fear, that Lord Stanley, with his cool 


announced opinions, would not be disposed to see others | and usually admirable judgment, will isolate England in this 
“muddling’’ to the very highest degree of conceivable | latter sense. But we doubt whether he is fully sensible of 
turbidity, rather than meddle in it himself with any view | the under-current of imperiousness which lies at the basis of 


of clarifying ‘it. 

And there has never been a time during the life-time of 
the present generation when such an imperiously neutral bias 
as this hit so exactly the attitude of the English people in | 
relation to Continental affairs. It has been said, with great 
truth and sagacity, in illustration of the utier incompetence 
of England to judge well of foreign politics,—though we are 
not quite sure that it does not in one sense rather illustrate 
the impartiality and truthfulness of our insight,—that if we 
were to do exactly what we should like best at the pre- 
sent crisis of German affairs, we should fight with one hand 
against the other,—sending one army to assist Austria in re- 
sisting Prussian aggression, and another army to assist Prussia 
in carrying out her aggressive scheme. In such a condition of 
the national mind a statesman who keenly and somewhat 


his political style. Admirably as he is adapted to the 
immediate emergency of our needs in foreign politics, the one 
slight set-off against him as a foreign Minister is not un- 
likely to be the presence in his mind, and therefore in his 
diplomacy, of a certain hauteur better adapted to carry aggres- 
sion with a high hand, than to reconcile foreign nations to a 
| policy of strict reserve and no alliances,—a policy which may 
not unfrequently seem somewhat cynical and can scarcely 
avoid being unpopular and unwelcome. 





THE TONE OF THE TORY PARTY. 
W* strongly recommend the new Ministry, when once in 
working order, to devise, or borrow, or steal a pro- 
gramme of some kind, if it be only that of Administrative 
Reform. At present they have none except resistance to 





dictatorially abjures all thought of bias, and may even make 
a boast of having no opinion, and wishing to have no 
opinion, in the matter, is as safe as any we can have. With 
regard to the issue between Italy and Austria, it is quite con- 


ceivable that Lord Stanley might be even too prudent for the | 


popular feeling, though not perhaps for the practical policy of 
non-intervention, which we too often wish to reconcile with 
something very like threatening intervention without intend- 
ing actually to carry our threat into expensive and incon- 
venient practice. If Austria were to succeed in beating Italy 
and recovering ‘her chance of breaking the Peninsula up once 
more into fragments ruled by the aid of foreign troops, and if 
any dynastic accident in France prevented the interference of 
the French Emperor on her behalf, Lord Stanley might pro- 
bably become exceedingly unpopular through a policy of rigid 
non-intervention, though competing statesmen might scarcely 
have either the courage or the power to carry against him the 
only logically alternative policy, a policy committing us to 
war'rather than to permitting a reactionary step so disastrous 
to the best interests of Europe. But at present the con- 
tingeney of so great an Austrian success and, in case of such 
success, of the complete paralysis of the imperial policy in 
France, is so exceedingly small, that even this conceivable 
danger to Lord Stanley’s popularity is not one of a very 
practical kind. 

Perhaps practically the greatest risk to which Lord Stanley's 
regime at the Foreign Office would be likely to be exposed, is 
not so much one of policy at all, as of manner. The very 


change, and their supporters are interpreting this in its most 
dangerous and impracticable form. The 7imes, for example, 
openly says that the recent struggle, in which it sided so 
strongly with victors whom it will desert without the 
| smallest compunction, was a battle between privilege and the 
nation, that the winners fought for their own position and 
property, and could not be expected todo otherwise. That no 
doubt is an utterance of literary rather than political cynicism, 
but it expresses a thought which clings to the Tory party, and 
from which, if it is not courting destruction, it must speedily 
shake itself free. It is victorious just now because at the 
bottom of many Liberal minds, minds Liberal in other than the 
mere party sense, there exists a doubt whether blank reduc- 
tion of the suffrage without reference to circumstances would 
in the long run prove beneficial to the nation, whether it would 
not, while increasing perhaps the vitality of the national life, 
diminish its variety and impair its tone. They neither fought for 
interest nor a party, still less for an “order’’ or a caste. We 
'can answer for ourselves, who alone in the press precisely 
irepresented these men, the Pall Mall Gazette not being 
| heartily for a wide extension of the franchise, that we regard 
| the boroughmongers, as they used to be called, that is, the 
| section of the plutocracy which uses its wealth, whether in 
| cash or land, asa political lever, with a disgust only surpassed 
| by our scorn of the fears they secretly entertain. An aris- 
| tocratic element is useful in the nation to give it strength and 
| resisting power, just as breeze is useful in brickmaking for the 








opposite of Lord Clarendon, who writes smoothly and acts | same objects, but the aristocracy is only a section of the 
weakly, Lord Stanley is likely enough to act strongly and write | nation, and if the interests of the whole conflict with those of 
roughly. He is imperious to the very roots of his political | the part it is the latter which must give way. An aristocracy 
nature. No more unjust, unpleasant, or contemptuous docu- | can exist very well, in England at all events, without pocket 
ment'was ever despatched by a young statesman—Lord Stan- | boroughs or narrow franchises, and if it is for them that these 
ley was in January, 1859, not thirty-three years of age—to a | have been defended, and the reasons for that defence are to be 
man of rare political courage and reach of mind, than the | cynically avowed, the Tory party will very soon find itself face 
contemptuous despatch to Lord Canning, in which, six months | to face with all the nation outside its own narrow limits. The 
after the party battle about the Oudh proclamation wherein | recoil from democracy, so marked among the propertied classes 
Lord Ellenborough fell, Lord: Stanley summed up his view of the | of late years, seems to have developed besides some healthy 
question and uttered his last scoff at the retiring Governor- | realism a very unhealthy form of aristocratic pride. Men 
General. We never remember ‘to have read a despatch that | who can defy popular cries are very useful, even if their self- 
left an unpleasanter impression on our mind of the character | confidence is based upon nothing better than descent or cash, 
of its writer. Lord Stanley is usually in the highest degree | but when it comes to opposing Mr. Gladstone because he is 
intellectually candid, but his annoyance apparently at the ‘not better born that Sir Robert Peel, or refusing the fran- 
largeness of Lord Canning’s policy in that proclamation,— | chise for no reason except the “absence of a stake in the 
Lord Stanley distrusts the mere appearance of a grand im- | land,” even the rooted preference of Englishmen for aristo- 
perial policy,——seems to have made him in that instance | cratic government will be apt to give way. It is a mischief, 
even uncandid; and at all events no more supercilious not a gain, to the nation that resistance to a badly planned 
rebuke to a great ‘statesman ‘whose policy had been amply | Reform Bill involved accidentally a new lease of life for 
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the pocket boroughs, and rotten boroughs, and a worn-out 
section of the middle class—a new lease of power for the 
plutocracy now so oppressively strong. We did not fight, nor 
did any true Liberal fight, nor for that matter did any think- 
ing man of either party fight, against this Reform Bill in 
order to establish the moral claim of money over manhood, 
of land over labour, of caste feeling over Christianity, 
A Government in the interest of the plutocracy will be 
just as unendurable as a Government in the interest 
of any other trade’s union, indeed will presumably be 
more intolerable, the plutocracy being the only class which 
unites the maximum of selfishness with the maximum of 
timidity. A Government which ayows that it believes in the 
divine right of the squirearchy, which acknowledges with 
Mr. Lowe that the masses are in its eyes venal and violent, 
which is ready to brand public meetings, as the Standard of 
Thursday does, as “ seditious,” which looks to property as the 
first interest to be protected, is a Government certain to pro- 
duce a formidable, it may be a dangerous, reaction. It would 
not take much to revive the old form of Radicalism, now dormant 
for twenty years, the basis of which was a fierce distrust of 
the rich and great, and the quickest mode of reviving it is to 
import into statesmanship the tone which, during this Session, 
has pervaded the younger section of the Tories, the spirit which 
broke out at Mr. Gladstone in howls, and compelled suave Lord 
Granville to remind the Peers that a meeting of workmen had 
behaved more decently to Lord Elcho than they were behaving 
to one of their own order. The Tories used to pride them- 
selves on their freedom from exclusiveness, to taunt the Whigs 
with the bitterness of their caste feeling, to boast of the fairness 
with which they treated their plebeian allies. If instead of this 
spirit they are going to adopt the Castlereagh and Cranborne 
tone, to denounce all who do not pay income-tax as “‘ mob,”’ and 
govern as if England did not belong to the people in it, they 
will very soon succeed in forcing the people and the Whigs once 
more into that alliance which for two hundred years has, when- 
ever formed, proved instantly irresistible. Insult is felt far 
more keenly than injury, and there is an acridity in the pre- 
sent tone, both of Tory writing and speaking, which, if it is 
not abandoned, and abandoned at once, will rouse a dislike 
as fierce as that expressed in 1831—a dislike which the 
moderate Liberals, without whose acquiescence the Tories 
cannot hold power a week, will be very apt to share. 

The true policy for Tories is to show that the existing 
machine can be worked in the interest of the whole nation, 
that the suffrage as it stands does not turn Parliament into 
a rich man’s club, that the statesmen who oppose concessions 
of power to the people can and will use the power they 
reserve in the interest of those from whom it is so carefully 
kept, that it is laws and departments which need improve- 
ment, and not the Constitution. It is as Constitutionalists 
that they must reign, if their Administration is to have 
any basis of idea at all, any foundation except dread and | 
detestation of the “popular” element in the country, and | 
Constitutionalists need neither hate nor despise that majority 











for whose benefit, and not for the benefit of borough buyers 
and great landowners, that Constitution was framed. We are 
to have a Tory Foreign Secretary, let him show that he can 
approve the existence of Austria, without also approving a 
foreign tyranny in Venice, or a priestly despotism in Rome ; 
a Tory President of the Poor Law Board, let him prove that 
he can protect the poor from torture in the hospitals presumed | 
to be established for their relief as well as the Minister who 
votes for blank reduction. The party is clear, for the first time 
in recent history, of the burden of an impracticable financial 
policy, let it show that it really cares for the nation as much 
as if it trusted it, that it will assist classes whom Mr. Glad- 
stone would have helped to assist themselves. Let it in fact 
express the true Conservative spirit of the country, which is 
essentially kindly, hating nobody, anxious that power should 
belong only to the middle class, but still more anxious that 
it should be used for the benefit of all classes, and not 
the spirit of Lord Cranborne, who cannot even speak of 
Venetia without betraying that his real idea is the continued 
political weight which ought to attach to the ownership of 
land in general, and especially of the Cecil estates. There is 
spitefulness in that spirit, as well as an arrogance which is 
resented even by those who are sincerely hostile to rapid or 
extensive change. The squires cannot govern alone, and for 
officers to tell their men that all private soldiers are venal and 
violent snobs is an imbecility, from which mere taste ought to 
keep men who think and say in clubs that Mr. Gladstone is 


not a “proper” leader for the most aristocratic of existing 


. 





popular assemblies. There is no statesmanship in temper, and 
the Tory leaders and Tory organs are exhibiting just as much 
temper as they say Mr. Gladstone does, and without his unge]. 
fishness to excuse it. He is not fighting for his caste, but for 
the people; they are, and it is therefore doubly needful for 
them to preserve that impartiality of demeanour as well ag 
design which they seem more than half inclined to lay aside, 
Conservatism does not mean the divine right of nobs to govern 
snobs, and if the Conservative party is to exist for any useful 
purpose had better not be supposed to mean it. Lord Derby 
will have trouble enough without a distinct quarrel with the 
working classes, which men less experienced than himself haye 
of late been doing their very best to provoke, and but for the 
political apathy of the country would most certainly have pro. 
voked. The Upper Ten are, it would seem, to govern, but 
they had better not admit in the style they are doing that the 
end of government is the comfort of the Upper Ten, abuse Sir 
Richard Mayne, for example, because a working man hisses, 
brutally, a member who in his place in the House hissed him, 
artistically. At all events, if they do, the nation will very 
soon begin to inquire whether government by a single class 
numbering millions 7s so much worse than government by a 
class numbering a few thousands. 





PROPERTY IN IDEAS. 


HE Lords have thrown out a Bill by which dramatists 
were to have been prevented from living on novelists, 
and the reasons given by Lord Cranworth and Lord Granville 
are that fiction cannot be defined, and that there can be no 
property in ideas when they are once published. We believe 
the Commons may have a chance of amending the bad logic 
shown on the subject of ideas and property by a successful 
lawyer who may be supposed to represent intellect, and a 
Peer who might know something about wealth. But if the 
Bill were reintroduced this Session, it must be shown that there 
are strong arguments in favour of such a step as sending it 
back to the House of Lords with the approval of the House of 
Commons; and we think we can bring some arguments, both 
legal and equitable, which are absolutely conclusive. We do 
not mean arguments against Lord Cranworth’s quibbles. That 
stale old stalking-horse of the difficulty of definition, which is 
trotted out on all subjects, from murder down to sensation 
novels, is never taken seriously into account. At best it is 
treated as an admission that there is nothing substantial to be 
urged, while if legislation was to take into account such 
motives as that about M. Thiers’ histories, there could be no 
legal copyright for any work of art, or science, or literature. 
A musician of one school might steal the melodies of a musi- 
cian of another school, and retain a Lord Cranworth to plead 
that they were not music. Carlyle and Macaulay might be 
pillaged without scruple, as it has long been decided that 
their histories are not histories. It is strange that Lord 
Cranworth should find it easy to understand what a poem is, 
when he cannot tell what is a work of fiction, for though the 
latter name may have been extended to books which have not 
professed to sail under it, the former title has been denied to 
many of its loudest claimants. 
It is on grounds totally distinct from the weakness of its 
opponents that we advocate this Bill. The Bill is a necessary 


| complement to the Act of 1833, by which managers were pro- 


hibited from taking dramatic works without the consent of 


' their authors. We have only to look at the history of that 
| Act, commonly known as Bulwer’s Act, and at the grievances 


which gave rise to it, to find an ample precedent for the Bill 
before us. In Lord Lyttelton’s able sketch of the course of legis- 
lation on copyright one very important fact was omitted. 
Before the statute of Anne, which was the first to define the 
rights of authors, there was a much more extensive copyright 
at common law, if the authors had been able, and the Courts 
willing, to enforce it. So clear is this, that in delivering judg- 
ment on the case of “Reade v. Conquest,” Mr. Justice Williams 
said “ That much might be urged in favour of the common-law 
right, if the question were res integra, cannot be doubted by any 
one who has read the learned judgments of the majority of 
the Court in ‘Millar v. Taylor,’ and of Mr. Justice Erle in 
‘Jefferys v. Boosy.’ But it was the opinion of a large majority 
of the Judges and Law Lords in that case that the time had 
passed when the question was open to discussion, and that it 
must now be considered to be settled that copyright ina 
published work exists only by statute.” If therefore the sta- 
tute law curtailed the right given by the common law, it is only 
fair that the statute law should redress the injury itself has 
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inflicted. Such was the course of legislation in 1833. Before 


the passing of Bulwer’s Act, it was held that as the Copyright 
Act pointed only to the multiplication of copies and to the 
republication of a work, it was no injury to an author to put 
his work on the stage without giving him any of the profits, 
because no copies were circulated against his will, and per- 
formance was no publication. This was the decision with 
segard to Marino Faliero, which Elliston put on the stage in 
And the same arguments were used as are 


the teeth of Byron. ? 
It was no invasion of the poet’s 


now used by Lord Granville. t 
copyright, because no unauthorized copies were circulated. 
It was no injury to the poet ; on the contrary, it was a capital 
advertisement. Nothing sells so badly as an unacted drama ; 
but by putting it on the stage “a great desire is created among 
the public to read it.” It would bea great hardship on the 
playgoing public if an author was to write dramas and the 
managers were to be precluded from playing them. And as 
five judges were found to swallow the same bait that has now 
taken with eighty-nine Peers, Byron’s tragedy was pirated, and 
the Act of 1833 had to supply the deficiencies of the earlier 
statute. 

The case as it now stands with novels is an exact repetition 
of those circumstances. One of the pleas of Elliston’s advo- 
cates is the same, word for word, as one of the arguments 
used against the present Bill. Nothing, says Lord Cranworth, 
could be more different from a novel than a drama founded 
upon that novel, or, as generally happened, upon some parti- 
cular portion of it. Elliston’s advocates urged that the 
manager had left out much that would be interesting to 
Byron’s readers, and had added the charms of scenery and 
acting, so as to make the stage play altogether different from 


the play as it was read in the closet. We are glad to find the 


arguments identical, for the answers are identical. A 
manager taking a poet’s play, an adapter taking a 


modern novel, would proceed on exactly the same prin- 
ciples. Each would lay hands on the incidents and leave 
out the links of thought or character by which those 
incidents were connected, each would select so much of the 
dialogue as answered on the stage, and leave out the dialogue 
that answered to nature, and each would boast that the actual 
work was his own, while the name of the first author would 
only be added for the sake of the public. But if the first of 
these kinds of larceny has been prohibited by law, why should 
the second be still permitted? The comparison of the two 
cases is not our own. It was suggested by the judgment in 
“Reade v. Conquest,” where one of the precedents appealed to 
against the plaintiff was this very “ Murray v. Elliston.” If, 
then, a case which has been overruled by statute so far as it 
is directly concerned, is still used as a precedent for another 
case that was not named in the statute, and the direct 
injustice which has been put down serves to perpetuate 
indirect injustice, it is obvious that the statute should be 
extended, and that the law which has stopped an earth 
should not disregard a rat-hole. 

If we lived in a country which did not respect copyright 
(shall we name Belgium or the United States?) we should 
not be surprised at Lord Granville’s argument that there 
can be no property in ideas. As it is, that argument is 
founded on an absolute misapprehension. The principle on 
which copyright is based is the one so well laid down by Lord 
Mansfield :—< It is just that an author should reap the pecu- 
niary profits of his own ingenuity and labour. It is just that 
another should not use his name without his consent.” Now, 
if I construct the plot of a novel, I have expended a certain 
amount of ingenuity and labour. I have also embodied a 
certain number of ideas in this piece of ingenuity and labour. 
If another man takes one or two of my ideas and uses them 
as his own, I can accuse him of plagiarism in a literary Court ; 
if he steals many of my ideas the Court will put him in the 
pillory. 3ut his use of my ideas inflicts no injury on me. It 
is far otherwise if he takes my whole work, not my ideas only, 
but my ingenuity and labour, and sells this to a theatre, so as 
to reap the pecuniary profits to which I am entitled. If my 
book is well known, he is trading on my fame. If my book is 
unknown, he trades on my merits, and leaves my name out of 
the whole transaction. And when I make a complaint, I am 
told that he has done me no injury, he has taken nothing of 
mine, has not republished my book ; he has only made a legi- 
timate use of the ideas I had given to the world. I might 
have less right to object if he had done it for the public 
! But he does it for his own personal advantage, 
he gives one day’s work to that which has taken me months, 
and he, or his employer, reaps those profits which the public 


advantage. 





pays for the pleasure given it, or for the fame which has 
attracted it. We might as well say that a railway company 
has a right to annex all property without compensation, 
because railways are made for the benefit of the public. 

There is another side to the argument, on which we have 
not space to touch, yet we can hardly expect noble Lords to 
look for the facts of the case in Mr. Reade’s Eighth Com- 
mandment. Mr. Reade proves beyond all dispute that, so far 
from such a law precluding the foundation of dramas on 
works of fiction, and causing any hardship to the playgoing 
public, it would have effects directly opposite. The French 
Courts have restrained the piracy of novels by adapters, and 
the result is that whenever a good French novel is published 
there is a good dramatic version of it, written in most in- 
stances by the author himself. Ninety such novels have been 
dramatized within the last twelve years. In England some 
sixty novels have been dramatized; only one of these was 
dramatized with the consent of the author, and the majority 
of them have reflected no credit on either author or adapter. 
The novelists are pillaged in order that dramatic talent may 
be sacrificed, and thus theft is its own punishment. But 
though this argument alone ought to ensure the passing of 
the Bill, the other reasons are far more cogent. The Legis- 
l.ture muy afford to neglect the interests of a class. It cannot 
allow the clear rights of any man to be violated. And having 
once made copyright personal property, it is bound to carry 
out the definition, instead of fettering the common law by an 
attempt to relax it, and letting an enabling statute impose 
disabilities. 


THE RITUALISTS AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. 

rFX\UE painstaking discussion in Convocation on Ritualism has a 

certain air of sad unconscious humour about it, to those who 
know the sort of problems which are really occupying the minds 
of men in general both outside and inside the Church of England. 
No doubt the question really presses what to do with the Ritual- 
ists, —with those who think ita point of conscience to have biscuit 
rather than bread for the Communion Service, to put on chasubles 
of gorgeous workmanship, to fumigate the priests or the utensils of 
the Eucharist with incense before the service commences, to elevate 
the elements, to have lighted candles on the altar, and so forth,— 
all practices which suggest, if they are to mean anything, that 
arrival of a divine Person in bodily presence on the altar to which 
a certain solemnity of physical ceremonial is in some sense suitable. 
Still, when we find the clergymen of the Church of England pain- 
fully sitting hours and hours to discriminate between the finer 
shades of these practices, devoting many weeks to producing ‘“* wise 
and temperate sayings concerning vestments” which seems to be 
the Dean of Ely’s great ambition,—pondering in sweet communion 
with each other, and also in the more perfect retirement of their 
own parishes,—some of which, as Archdeacon Denison says of East 
Brent, are ‘very quiet places,’ suitable to profound meditation, — 
what is “the mind of the Church” as to the bread or biscuit 
question, searching thir hearts and reins as to whether the 
Church since the Reformation has established a ‘* use” for lighted 
candles on the altars or not, and deciding that, whether it has or 
not, ‘the mind of the Church of England” has certainly not 
specifically encouraged them, taking deep distinctions between 
incense for sweet fumigation or as an expressive symbol and 





the same incense used to ‘‘cense” priests and vestments,—we 
cannot help a sad and almost a bitter smile at these general 
councils and saintly musings on the mint and anise and cumin of 
the Church's procedure, while millions believe the churches them- 
selves to be unmeaning ornaments of the land, and hundreds of thou- 
sands at least entertain doubts which go as deep as the existence 
of God. ‘The “mind of the Church,” says the Dean of Ely, 
prefers common baker’s bread to unleavened bread or biscuit,—we 
conclude because “the mind of the Church” does not like to 
make a fuss about small points, and sees bread close at hand, 
while the other has to be specially made for the purpose, —but why 
can’t the ‘‘ mind of the Church ” express itself simply as not caring 
a straw about the matter, so long as every clergyman does what he 
thinks honestly in keeping with all his professions, and especially 
does not waste upon the mere cruinbs of ritual the attention needed 
by the deepest spiritual wants and doubts? The true way to meet 
the ritualists is by showing them that they are cither making a 
fuss about the pettiest trifles, or, if that be not so, if they have 
notions in their head which really require all this Court etiquette 
in dealing with the sacred elements, then that they are in the 
wrong Church, and should transfer themselves to that which really 
does believe in a bodily arrival and departure of God whenever 
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the elements are brought to and taken from the altar. To try 


of Ely’s report on ritualism so unworthy of the occasion, jj 


the legality of the question, to deliberate for weeks and months | treats the whole subject of ceremonial as if the Church reqlj 
on the best words in which to say ‘‘ wise and temperate things | believed it to be a matter of. first-rate religious importanes 
, 


about vestments,” is to assume that vestments are proper 
subjects for wisdom and temperance of thought. We main- 
tain that the Church of England will deal best with these 
matters by showing a good deal of scorn—not cynical scorn, 
not scorn for the small scruples of honest consciences, but in- 
tellectual scorn for the points in dispute. The true thing to say, 
whether its effect be to make those who are not genuine tran- 
substantiationists ashamed of their mincing ecclesiastical ways, or 
to make those who are, own that they ought to be elsewhere than in 
the Church of England, is that all these small matters do not matter 
a straw, except so far as they take away time and thought from 


the deeper morality and the larger theology on which the whole | 


life of the Church depends. We say heartily with the Dean of 
Westminster, let those people who insist on chasubles, and un- 
leavened bread, and who play at censing the vestments, and so forth, 
stay in the Church as long as ever they can, still making, as it is 
quite certain many of them do, all sorts of noble and spiritual sacri- 
fices for the good of others, in spite of this fiddle-faddle with ex- 
ternals. But let them know that the Church really thinks it fiddle- 
faddle, that the Church will not devote hours, and days, and 
weeks to deciding on ridiculous little externalities of this sort; and 
then, if they are really of the Church of Transubstantiation, they 
must feel their utter alienation and leave us; and if they are not, 
they will soon drop these small superstitions 

Except in a Church really accepting the principle of transub- 
stantiation, where the principle of adornment is the same as 
that of loyal State preparation for a King who bodily visits 
Ilis people, it is difficult to understand how any point of cere- 
monial can be made a question of conscience at all. It may 
be, it certainly is, better, for the sake of the worshippers, to make 
the Church a place associated with all grand, and stately, and 
subduing thoughts, but then the obvious limit to our efforts of this 
kind lies in the character of the effect produced on the mental condi- 
tion of the worshipper. Wherever wholeness of effect, wherever a 
general subduing influence over the imagination, begins to give 
place to the minute curiosity excited by small sparkling impressions, 
such as grand novel dressesor numerouschangesof dress produce, itis 
obvious that the salutary character of external beauty or splendour 
on the mind of the worshipper ceases. A worshipper whose senses 
are so much filled with the gorgeous chasubles, and banners, and the 
clouds of incense, and the stately processions, and the pealing 
music, that worship becomes to him a sort of dissolving view of 
rich colours and sweet sensations, is not likely to have much 
room for deeper thoughts of God and Christ. It is barely pos- 
sible that any man who thinks that the advantage of ceremonial 
depends wholly on its effect on the mind of the worshipper, can 
feel any sort of moral scruple about either putting on, or ceasing 
to put on, a certain vestment, about turning or ceasing to turn 
to the East when he says the Creed, about lighting candles on 
the altar, or putting unlighted candles on the altar, or dispensing 
with candles altogether on the altar, about producing, or declin- 
ing to produce, certain agreeable smells in the place of worship, 
about consecrating biscuit without yeast, or bread with yeast, 
or in fact about any of these things. It will be to a 
man who regards ceremonial as existing for the sake of 
the worshippers, and only for their sake, a matter of pure 
expediency whether he lends himself to these things or not. If 
he found himself amongst pecple so used to this kind of worship 
that the absence of it would jar upon them like a rude blow, and 
disturb with a sense of nakedness minds already acclimatized to 
worship in the midst of a gorgeous ceremonial, and if he could 
happen to know that all this grandeur did not lead their minds 
astray as to the fundamental meaning of worship, he would ac- 
cept it without further ado, and try as quickly as possible to lose 
his own sense of the fussiness of so much worry about a great 
spiritual act. But in England this. would be very rarely indeed 
the case. As. rule, worship is much easier to Englishmen without 
ceremonial as grand as that of a coronation to provide it an outward 
expression, and where it is otherwise, it is not merely from being 
accustomed to a certain richness of expression, but from attach- 
ing wholly different conceptions to the act of worship. Hence 
there may be a real conscientious scruple against a burdensome 
ceremonial in the mind of any clergyman who otherwise regulates his 
ideas of all ceremonial by mere expediency, if he believes it to con- 
vey a totally false impression, but there can scarcely be any moral 
scruple in favour of it, except on the part of men who believe that 
God has specially commanded various rites on occasion of His 
visits to their altar. It is for this reason that we think the Dean 


whereas the exigencies of the case required the express treatment of 
| it as a question of mere expediency and decency, on which a moral 
; cruple is only possible so far as a clergyman fears that ritual 
conveys to ordinary minds a false belief. In and for itself it can 
be of no more importance whether clergymen preach in Surplices 
| or without surplices, and burn certain perfumes or not in thet 
churches, than it is whether a woman wears silk or muslin, of 
| uses eau de Cologne or not. Some decent kind of order—it dogs 
| not matter much what, so long as it is not likely to convey falge 
beliefs—there must be. But what it was desirable to Say, was, 
| that it no more matters what, than it matters whether a man goes 
to an evening party in a dress or morning coat. All this anxion 
talk about what Edward VI. authorized seems to us.so much con. 
—— to the idea that ritual is a matter of conscience, Why 
cannot the committee say out at once, ‘‘ Any one: who believes 
that ritual, except so far'as it might happen to be irreverent or to 
convey false ideas, could be a matter for conscientious adoption, 
or even conscientious criticism at all, is not in his heart an 
Anglican? Ritual is etiquette, and no more, and. therefore the 
less burdensome it is made the better. But let those who prefer 
a burdensome etiquette have it, so long as they do not repel any true 
worship by it. Only let them be aware that the Church of Eng. 
land regards all reintroduction of splendour in minutiw that 
distract the attention of the worshipper from God as so mueli dead 
loss, so much childish frippery.” And for the rest, as the evil of en- 
forcing too narrow a unity even in matters of express dogma is 
admitted, no prosecutions ought to be instituted on account of 
ceremonies which can at worst only hint false creeds. Let us wait 
to prosecute at least till the priest says out in plain words the 
heresy which as a ritualist he cannot do more than suggest,—and 
that in a cowardly sort of fashion, if he is afraid to expound the 
true meaning of his own gestures and symbols. 











“ VILLA” ARCHITECTURE. 

F Mr. James Fergusson were only a slightly vulgar man, with a 
tendency towards extracting fees from successful grocers and 
other citizens who build villas, what a blessing it would be! There 
must be a natural way of building a ‘‘ cottage” in the country, by 
which misused word we mean a house worth from 50/. to 100/. a year, 
and he is quite sure, ifhe turns his attention to the subject for an hour, 
to hit upon that precise way, giving to building men an idea in which 
there would be few possibilities of blunder, but infinite possibilities 
of variation. Instead of that we have publications like one* now 
before us, a series of designs which will make a very pretty volume, 
but will not, we venture to say, enable anybody in Southern Eng- 
land who is building a ‘‘ cottage ” to decide what kind of building 
he wants. The architects here illustrated seem to us, who are 
unlearned persons, all alike wasteful of time, space, and ma- 
terial, to have designed on an idea which, whatever it may be, 
is not that of realizing what their paymasters want. Surely 
if architecture as a science has any meaning—and it has a 
great deal more than most arts—its principle or leading idea 
should be either to fulfil the builder’s thought—as, for example, 
when a comparatively useless spire points eternally upward to 
the heaven which the worship beneath the spire is to assist us in 
gaining—or to supply his wants, as, for example, the endiess and 
over simple, but perfectly lighted and ventilated shed above some 
railway platforms fairly does. ‘The wants of a country “ cottage” 
—we despair of another word, for villa has been prostituted, 
chateau has another meaning, and house has no specific signifi- 
cation at all—are surely light, air, and the capacity of seeing 
easily and at all times whatever there is to see. One wants to 
see as much sward or water, to enjoy as much sunlight or breeze, 
and to be as free from on-lookers and noise as is possible to our 
means. Else why not live in town? We are not talking of 
rich people, or owners of estates, or county members who have 
other motives, but of poor people, professionals with from 5004. 
to 800/. a year, who dislike cities because, thanks to the 
climate, they are dark, and, thanks to an imbecile Legisla- 
ture composed of squires who have no idea what a city might 
be, they are smoky, and thanks to prosperity, they are redo- 
lent—we know what we are saying, and, we repeat, are redolent 
—of noise. London smells of noise, let all the purists in the 
world say what they like. It comes to your perception through 
your mouth, and your nose, and your pores, as well as through 
your ears, is not audible so much as acutely felt; ask any country 
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clergyman or other man who visits London once a year if that is 
not literally true. Clearly, then, the object of building in the 
country is to have what in town we have not—light, and silence, 
and air, ends which, as far as we can see, can be gained cheaply 
only by large doors, deep and big bow windows, and tall rooms. 
Thin towers with sharply sloping roofs do not help them a bit, nor 
do doors looking as if they had been stolen from Dissenting 
chapels, guiltless of porch, or resting-place, and guilty very often 
of knobs which would be more suitable on a side door to Newgate 
or a powder magazine. Look, for example, at plate xxviii. in 
Messrs. Blackie and Co.’s series of villas now before us. What 
has the notion of that doorway, which properly belongs to a 
Bethesda, to do with the country? or what is the use of that 
emaciated pyramid above the house? It does not even carry a 
clock, and if the room under the roof is meant to give a prospect 
or serve as a smoking room, why the extinguisher on the top of it ? 
It is not pretty, or light, or suitable, or symbolical of anything 
that belongs to a house, wants a cross on the top of it to be 
symbolical of anything at all, and then the symbol will be very 
much out of place. The tower in Oakleigh Villa (plate vi.) may 
give a prospect, but it is an expensive luxury, and what has that 
tall narrow window to the right to do with a modern house ? 
For the design the house is cheap, 2,000/., but with the tower 
abolished and the windows built to give as much light instead 
of as little light as possible, that sum would have allowed of 
jarger or at all events higher rooms. We are not meaning 
to condemn the house, which must have a_ beautiful succession 
of views round it, and is built to take advantage of them, but 
merely its want of adaptation to the felt necessities of the 
Southern counties. The villa at ‘Trinity, near Edinburgh, is 
better, being an excellent house, with an unusual variety of out- 
looks and quantity of light, built for 1,300/., but even here space 
has been somewhat sacrificed to ornament ; and we object to the 
porchless door, otherwise original and pretty, some covered space 
out of doors being, in our judgment, the sine qua non of an Eng- 
lish cottage. One wants somewhere to sit in the open air, yet out 
of the dew and the rain, in full enjoyment of the bright light, and 
clear atmosphere, and soft colouring, and unloaded breezes of the 
English country side, and yet not absolutely in the open. A 
colonnade would give this luxury most perfectly, but a colon- 
naded terrace is very costly, and a colonnade in the house is 
contrary to the ideas of English architecture, and endangers the per- 
fect lighting of the whole ground floor. In the South or East 
that is a gain, in England, or any country north of Greenwich, 
it is, with accidental exceptions, an irredeemable loss. Sey- 
mour Lodge (plate xii.) is good in its way, but why should the 
windows be divided in that light-preventing style, like cathedral 
windows fitted by some Church-hating person with -plate glass, 
or what is the idea of the interior arrangement? What is gained 
in the country by putting the drawing-room upstairs, except 
an indefinite addition to the needless exertion of life? People 
want, if they are let alone, to live habitually on one floor, not to 
be everlastingly climbing, like squirrels, or convicts, or London ser- 
vants. ‘The lobby is a mere passage, a great mistake in the coun- 
try, where one wants room for whips, and rods, and outdoor para- 
phernalia. The kitchen, too, has no business so close to the dining- 
room. Servants in the present day cannot be and ought not to 
de kept silent, and next to the smell of a kitchen, the most intoler- 
able of minor nuisances is the chatter and laughtér of a caste which 
has never acquired the artificial modulation of the voice, which 
talks as an animal roars, and laughs as a bird screams. Kitchens, 
when not underground—an unfair arrangement to servants, and 
inexcusable out of London or other city where space is sold by the 
foot—ought to be out of the house, not in it, separated by 
@ passage which will hold a double baize door; and we believe 
it would be quite possible to arrange them and the stables so that 
they shall increase the apparent importance of the building, and 
yet be entirely secluded from the main body of the house. The 
ideal ‘‘ cottage” for comfort, to our minds, is one in which a large 
seated porch leads into a square hall containing the staircase, 
with drawing-room on the right and dining-room on the 
left, a narrow passage leading behind the drawing-room to 
the kitchens on the right, but outside, while behind the hall 
and part of the dining and drawing-rooms stretches the library, 
longer-and narrower than any of them. Each should be lighted 
by deep bow ‘windows, twice as deep as is customary, deep enough 
to sit in and flirt'in like off rooms, and each, with an infinite sup- 
ply of air: from the outside, should have but one door and one 
broad fireplace. If the house is built-with its face to the north 
the dining-room will have the morning sun, the drawing-room the 
evening sun, and the library the full light of the day, admitting 





in warm and bright places, it may be, of an exterior colonnade, or 
what the Dutch call a “‘ stoop,” or sloping-roofed verandah. Behind 
the library will of course be the garden, and the resident thus 
secures all that it is possible to secure of light and air and 
freedom from household or external noise and overlooking, 
Mr. Fergusson would, we doubt not, suggest some twenty 
infinitely better plans, but then none of them would com- 
prise meaningless towers, or useless odd rooms, or ornament 
intended only to swell the builder's profits and give high winds 
fair play. It is an idea which is wanted, based upon an exact 
adaptation of plans to wants, but capable of variation, and we 
believe such an idea could be supplied. Whether it would suit a 
country governed upon the feudal system, in which the owner of 
the soil claims the right to annex the house he did not build or 
buy, in which solid building is therefore folly and honest work- 
manship waste, is a different point, but it would undoubtedly save 
the quiet men who are addicted to the folly of building much 
expense, many discomforts, and much obloquy for their bizarrerie 
of taste. 
THE FIELD OF WAR IN FTALY. 

‘JHE Italian campaign has opened with a resolute advance and 

a sharp defeat to the Italians, which has shown what excellent 
stuff they are made of, and brought vividly before the minds of 
men the formidable task they have undertaken. We are still 
without details of the great action of last Sunday, but enough has 
been told us from both sides to enable us to understand what has 
happened. We will therefore try to make it as plain to our 
readers as it is to us how it came to pass that the first attempt to 
deliver Venetia by strategy and force has proved to be such a 
marked failure. 

The Austrian frontier in Italy has long been regarded as one of 
the best in Europe. Nature made it strong, and art has increased 
its natural strength tenfold. ‘That natural strength lies in its 
comparative shortness, and in the accumulation of obstacles within 
its contracted lines. The whole length of the line to be defended, 
less than a hundred miles, lies between the southern end of the 
Lake of Garda and the extensive marshes at the mouth of the Po. 
Nor is this all. In the distance we have named there are very few 
points assailable, and consequently the defenders are able to concen- 
trate, instead of scattering their forces. Moreover, it is an angular 
frontier, that is to say, it has two fronts, one facing the west, 
the other the south, while the space within the angle is so small 
and the communications so good that the defenders can move from 
side to side faster than the assailants on the outer lines. The river 
Mincio forms the frontier from Peschiera to Mantua, that is, the 
western face ; the river Po forms the frontier from a little below 
Mantua to the Adriatic. ‘The Mincio may be crossed at several 
points with ease, but the Po is broad and deep, and there are not 
many points where an army can cross. Thus the Lake of Garda 
covers the right of the line, and the Po with its marshes protects 
the left. Peschiera, seated astride of the Mincio, gives those who 
possess it access to the western bank, and Mantua in like manner 
commands roads leading both west and south. But it is the 
second line, and especially one place on that line, Verona, 
which constitutes the real strength of the position. The river 
Adige, rushing out of the Tyrol, runs in a course parallel to the 
Mincio, but instead of falling into the Po pours, through a chan- 
nel of its own making, the volume of its waters to the sea. 
Verona, the centre of au entrenched camp, sits across the Adige, 
at the mouth of the pass, and a few miles lower down Legnago, a 
lesser work, also commands the river. Below Legnago the rivers 
and canals, interlaced, work theirway through the marshes to the 
sea. It will therefore be observed that an assailant who 
crosses the Mincio from the west finds himself in the midst 
of a comparatively small square, with a foe on every side 
except that by which he entered. This formidable position is 
tied to the Austrian capital by a double line of communications. 
One road, passing through Verona, ascends the left bank of the 
Adige, and crosses the Tyrol to the valley of the Inn. A second 
road, passing through Verona, leads by Venice and Vicenza to 
Trieste. ‘The route up the Adige and the route by Venice to 
Trieste is by railway. Within the Quadrilateral railways from 
Mantua and Peschiera centre in Verona, and then branch out to 
the northward as far as Botzen, and the eastward as far as Vienna. 
The great mountain ranges of the. Tyrol, passable for armies at 
ouly few points, enfold the northern line, while the eastern line is 
protected by the Adriatic. Venice, the most accessible point on 
the coast, is cut off'from the maiu-land by a strong fort, through 
whieh runs the railway into the city, and consequeatly no troops 
could make an attaek from Venice: until they had-captured this 
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work, known as Fort Malaghera. The reader will thus see that 
the least vulnerable part of this territory is the front on the line 
from Peschiera to the mouths of the Po, and that the tempting 
parts, where it looks weaker, are the long lines of communication. 
But a glance at the map will show how difficult it would be to get 
upon these lines, and how much more difficult it would be to stay 
there. To reach the northern line the assailant must carry a 
strong force over mountain passes and paths, and engage in 
warfare of the most intricate kind. ‘To reach the eastern 
line he must make a lodgment on the coast and have his 
base on the sea. If neither of these plans be adopted, 
the assailant must break by main force through the Square, 
or push across the Po and establish himself between Legnago 
and Venice. To adopt all the plans of attack at once 
would require enormous forces, and even then the detachments 
would run the risk of being defeated in detail, because the defenders, 
having a central position and such powerful supports in their fort- 
resses, could afford to use the bulk of their forces offensively in one 
direction, and defensively on the other points. 

If the reader have followed us so far on the map he will have 
some idea of the magnitude of the task undertaken by the Italians. 
The nature of the frontier compelled them to divide their forces 
into two parts, because, whether they intended to attack by the 
Mincio or not, they could not leave the road from Ferrara to 
Bologna unguarded. ‘Their active army consisted of four corps, 
each probably between 30,000 and 40,000 strong, and a mass of 
volunteers, numbers uncertain. ‘Three of these corps d’armeée, the 
1st, 2nd, and 3rd, commanded respectively by Durando, Cucchiari, 
and Della Rocca, the whole under the King and La Marmora, were 
collected on the left bank of the Po, that is, facing the western 
front of the Quadrilateral. Their base of operations, that is, the 
line on which they were dependent for supplies, was that between 
Milan and Cremona, Consequently their advance on the Mincio 
was by the road from Milan through Brescia towards Goito and 
Peschiera, and the road from Cremona towards Mantua, by Marcaria 
and Asola. Thus the three corps moved by converging roads upon 
the space between the Mincio and Oglio, and concentrated for 
attack round about the Solferino battle-field and to the south of it. 
The 4th corps, strengthened to the utmost, and commanded by 
Cialdini, was directed on Ferrara, having Bologna for its imme- 
diate base, and communicating with the King’s army by the 
Emilian Way through Cremona. The volunteers in great part 
were brought up to the western front of Peschiera, but some of 
them were sent up to the north-western shore of Lake Idro and 
the western shore of Lake Garda, to look after the passes on that 
side. 

The Italian plan of campaign appears to have been this. While 
the King crossed the Mincio and by main force established himself 
there, between Peschiera and Verona, Cialdini, profiting by this 
powerful movement, was to cross the Po at Polesella or Ponte 
Lagoscura, and do his best to get upon the railway from Verona 
to Venice, which he could only do at Padua. ‘This movement 
depended for success entirely on the success of the King, for if the 
King were beaten Cialdini would not be able to stir from the Po, 
even should he cross it, because by moving on Padua he would 
expose his left flank and his line of retreat to an attack from 
Verona by Legnago. The object of the King was first and fore- 
most to invest Peschiera, and take up such a position as would, 
while covering his line of retreat, enable him to resist the whole 
Austrian army. It was essential as a first step to interpose 
between Verona and Peschiera, because so long as the Austrians 
had free access to the latter they had a short road to the King’s 
main line of retreat upon Milan. 

It was upon the 23rd of June that the Italian army crossed the 
Mincio in several columns. The left approached close to Peschiera, 
the right extended as far as Goito, where the great road crosses the 
river. Still further to the right a detachment was sent to Curta- 
tone, on the causeway leading along the southern bank of the upper 
Mantuan lake into Mantua. This was done to prevent the garri- 
son of Mantua from interrupting the communications of the army 
with Cremona. From left to right the main passages of the river 
were at Salionze, Monzambano, Valeggio, and Goito, and thus a 
force mustering perhaps 80,000 men of all arms stood within the 
Quadrilateral, on the roads leading from the river and from 
Mantua to Verona. The extreme left moved towards the hilly 
region about Somma Campagna, the left centre upon Custozza, 
the right centre and right by the road from Roverbella to Villa- 
franca. In other words, the Italian army advanced in a rough 
echelon, left in front, in a north-easterly direction towards 
Verona and the mouth of the valley of the Adige, having 








Mincio. Now, as the Austrian army, caring little for the 
threatened movement of Cialdini, was concentrated in and around 
Verona, a glance at the map will show that by simply moving 
out of their strongholds and forming to the left by Soma and San 
Giustina they would be, when fronted south, on the flank of the 


| Italian line of advance, and able to throw the bulk of their forces 


on the head of the echelon. This is exactly what the Archduke 
did. He brought up his right, and fell heavily upon the left of 
Durando. This he was able to do because Verona effectually 
covered his left flank, and that flank besides was farthest from the 
only force which could assail it. Considering how they were ex- 
posed to the onsets of the concentrated Austrian army, the troops 
under Durando must have behaved with the greatest gallantry. 
They withstood the Austrians both at Somma Campagna and 
Custozza with striking tenacity. It was by no default of valour 
on their part that they were compelled to yield. The very 
Austrian despatches prove it, and if the Austrians deserve 
praise for bravery and endurance, some of that praise 
must fall to the share of the troops who extorted such 
efforts from them. ‘The battle was lost for the reason that so 
many battles are lost, the Italians were in a defective tactical posi- 
tion, a position in which one-half the army could only look on and 
give nohelp. For the Archduke evidently pressed his advantage 
to the utmost, and so pressing it ruined the Italian right wing. 

At nightfall on Sunday the Italian ariny was still on the left 
bank of the Mincio, but the enemy had won such a masterful 
position that retreat became inevitable. The Archduke might, 
had they remained, have renewed the engagement, still retaining 
his advantage by pushing forward his own right and refusing his 
left, or he might have crossed the river and marched upon the 
Milan road, a movement which must have thrown the Italians 
upon Cremona, or at least behind the Oglio. ‘Therefore General 
La Marmora did well to regain full command of the Milan road 
by recrossing the river and placing his army between Goito and 
Pozzolengo. ‘The Austrians moved down to the river and occu- 
pied the passages between Peschiera and Goito, but for some time 
the Italians held the latter. Under these circumstances Cialdini 
did only his duty in not crossing the Po. Clearly prudence dic- 
tated that he should shorten his line of communication with the 
King, and we are not surprised to sce a report that he has fallen 
back to Bologna. 

Thus ends the first act of the campaign. We have said nothing 
of losses, for we have no authentic news of them, but they must 
have been heavy on both sides, as the fighting was protracted 
and tolerably close. The report that the Italian army is to be 
concentrated at Cremona and Piacenza must be confirmed and 
elucidated before it can be understood. If France is about to 
join in the war we could understand it, for then the French 
Emperor would naturally desire that the Italians should take up 
a safe defensive position until he could bring his legions to their 
side. 


THE JOCELYNS. 
HE Jocelyns have a respectable pedigree, but there seems 
to be no evidence of the descent claimed for them from 
Charlemagne. The name Jocelyn, Joscelin, or Gosselin, is so 
common as a Christian name in the days when fixed and hereditary 
surnames were the exception, that it is quite useless to build any- 
thing onits occurrence. The family pedigree puts at the head of the 
English line a Sir Gilbert Jocelyn, who is said to have accompanied 
the Conqueror, and to have obtained the manors of Sempringham 
and Tyringham, in Lincolnshire. It then gives him two sons, Gil- 
bert Jocelyn, of Sempringham, founder of the Gilbertine monastic 
order in England, and Geoffrey Jocelyn, his brother, from whom 
the Jocelyn family is descended. But the father of Gilbert 
Jocelyn the monk was Josceline styled ‘of Sempringham,” in 
Lincolnshire, and in Domesday Book we find a Gosselin holding 
manors in that county. ‘There is no evidence that his name was 
Gilbert, and his son is styled simply ‘“‘ Gilbert of Sempringham.” 
Leaving, then, this more than doubtful ancestry, we proceed to 
the first name on the pedigree which is attested by any evidence. 
This is Ratpu JocetyN, who was alive in 1201, in the third 
year of King John. A John Jocelyn, said to be his son, 
was living in 1226, and he had a son, Thomas Jocelyn. 
This Thomas Jocelyn granted to the Church of St. Mary 
and St. Lawrence de Blacknore, and the canons serving God 
there, for the salvation of his own soul and of his ancestors’, the 
land, with the houses, and gardens, and all other appurtenances 
which Clerk Pecket formerly held of John, his father, in his ville 
of Selges, which land is called Capell. This grant not only 





in their left rear the passages by which they crossed the | establishes the two generations, John and Thomas Jocelyn, but 
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gives us a habitat for the family as early as the beginning of the 
SeELGEs is one of the numerous spellings 


reign of Henry III. 
In 


found in records of the parish now styled SueLiow, in Essex. 
Domesday Book it appears as Scelya, and then was much larger 
than now, including three considerable manors, held then by 
Endo Daprifer an | Geoffrey de Magnaville. It now includes only 
one manor. According to the historians of Essex, it passed to the 
Bowells family (whence it is called Shellow-Bowells), and then to 
the Sutton family. As it appears that Ralph Jocelyn at his death, 
in the thirtieth of Mdward L, held a fee and a half in the ville of 
Shellow, and in Sawbridgworth in Hertfordshire, the pedigree- 
makers have inventel an heiress, Maud, daughter of Sir John 
Sutton, and make her marriage to this Ralph Jocelyn the 
occasion of the transference of the manor of Shellow from 
the Sutton to the Jocelyn family. But from the proofs of age 
in the reign of Edward I. it appears that Ralph Jocelyn was 
born at Shellow in the fourth year of Edward I., and, as we have 
seen, the manor was already in the possession of the Jocelyn 
family in the beginning of the reign of Henry IIL. 


or sale therefore by which the Suttons parted with Shellow must | 
be referred to an earlier generation, very probably to the time of | 
the earlier Ralph Jocelyn, of the reign of King John, the father | 


of the John Jocelyn who first appears in possession of it. 

Thomas Jocelyn, the son of Johu Jocelyn, of Shellow, married 
in 1249 Maud, daughter and heiress of Sir John Hide, or Hyde, of 
Hive, or Hype HAtt, in the parish of Sawbridgworth, Hertford - 
shire, which manor thus passed to the Jocelyn family, and still remains 
their principal seat in England. ‘The family therefore belongs essen- 
tially to Essex and Hertfordshire, in both of which counties they 
obtained several 
There is a Thomas Jocelyn who seems to be the son of the pre- 
ceding Thomas, who was a minor under the guardianship of 
Ade de Stratton, and was alive in the thirteenth of Edward I. 
He appears to be the ‘Thomas Jocelyn mentioned in the proof of 
age already referred to as the father of Ralph Jocelyn (the 
In this document, in the twenty-fifth year of Edward 
being of the 
near 


second). 
I., Ralph de Marks [a manor near Shellow] 
age of forty years, and residing at Rothing [Roding 
Schelawe [Shellow], where the said Ralph was born, testifies that 
the said Ralph is of the full age of twenty and one years from the 
day of St. Lucy the Virgin last past; that he was baptized at 


Wylinghale [Willing-hall, in Essex, also near Shellow], on the | 


fourth day after he was born, and that he himself, as godfather, 
gave him his baptismal name. On this being satisfactorily proved 
Ralph Jocelyn was admitted to seizin of his lands. He is said to 
have died in the thirtieth of Edward I. (1302), and to have been 
ueceeded by his son Geoffrey, who obtained livery of his estates 
in 1312. He is said to have had a son and successor, Ralph, who 
had two sons, Sir Thomas, who died without issue, and Geoffrey, 
who succeeded his brother. In the twenty-first of Richard IT. we 
find this Geoffrey described, after the death of Thomas of Wood- 
stock, Duke of Gloucester, as holding of the Duke (who had married 
the heir-general of Bohun and Magnaville or Mandeville) half a 
nkight’s fee in La Hyde-jurta-Sawbridgworth. He died in 1425, 
leaving four sons. Of these ‘Thomas was his heir; Geoffrey died on 
January 2nd, 1471, and lies buried at Sawbridgworth. The third 
on, Ralph, ‘citizen and draper” of London, was a very prosperous 
man. He married Elizabeth, danghter and heiress of William Berk- 
ley, Esq., of Aspeden, Herts, which manor ca:ne to him with her. 
He made it his country residence, and in 1454 he is returned 
under the designation of ‘* Sir Ralph Jocelyn of Aspeden, Knight,” 
among those gentlemen who could dispend 10/. per annum, which, 
He was Sheriff 


says Chauncey, ‘ was a fair estate in those tines.” 
The following 


of London in 1458, and Lord Mayor in 1464. 
year, on the coronation of Queen Elizabeth Woodville, King 
Edward made hima Knight of the Bath. In 1467 he represented 
the City in Parliament, and in 1471 he raised forces in London, 
and sallied forth upon Thomas Neville, ‘‘ bastard son of that valiant 
captain, Lord Thomas Fauconbridge,” when he assaulted Bishops- 
gate and Aldgate with 1,600 or 1,700 men, to rescue Henry VI. out 
of the Tower of London, and * took or slew very many of them in 
his pursuit along the waterside to Ratcliffe.” Ile was again 
elected Lord Mayor in 1476, and distinguished himself by cor- 


recting the abuses of the bakers and victuallers and by repairing | 


He died on the 25th of October, 1478, and lies 
His line ended with his grand- 


London Wall. 
at Sawbridgworth. 
daughter, Beatrix. 

Thomas Jocelyn, eldest brother of Sir Ralph, had a son, whose 
is doubtful, being either George or John, called ‘the 
who was succeeded by his eldest son Ralph, whose 
John Jocelyn died 


buried 


name 
Courtier,” 
eldest son sold the estates to his uncle, John. 


rp . | 
The marriage | 


possessions besides those already mentioned. ” 


on the 14th of July, 1525. His son, Thomas, was nineteen years of 
age at the date of his father’s death. Ile was created a Knight of 
the Bath at the coronation of Edward VI., and died October” 
24th, 1562. In March, 1555, he purchased the manor of H1rau 
RopinG, in Essex, which at his death he held of the Queen as of 
the honour of Mandeville, parcel of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
by the services of two knight’s fees, with divers other lands and 
tenements in the same parish, and in Eythorp Roding, Hartfeild 
Kegis, and Camfield, and the manor of Davies, alias Newhall Jos- 
selyn, with divers other lands thereto belonging, and a watermill. 
His third son, John, was an eminent antiquary, and secretary to 
Archbishop Parker, and was engaged in the composition of the 
work published by the Archbishop De Antiquitate Ecclesiw Britan- 
nice. Ile was well acquainted with Anglo-Saxon, of which he 
published a dictionary, was a member of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and held the living of Hollingbourne, in Kent. Lis 
epitaph in High Roding Church, Essex, is as follows :— 
** John Joceline, Esq., interred here doth lye ; 

Sir Thomas Joceline’s third son, of worthie memorie. 

Thrice noble was this gentleman, by birtho, by learning great, 

Of single, chaste, and godly life ; he has in heaven a seat. 

I{e the year sixteen hundred twenty-nine was born ; 

Not twenty years old him Cambridge did with two degrees adorn 

King’s [Queen's] College him a Fellow chose in anno forty-nine, 

In learning tryde, worthy he did his mind always incline ; 

But others took the fame and praise of his discerning wit, 

And his inventions, as their own, in printing did commit ; 

Sixteon hundred and three it grieves all to remember, 

He left this life (poor's daily friend) the 28th Decomber.” 
Richard Jocelyn, eldest brother of this meritorious but. ill- 
appreciated antiquary, succeeded at Hyde Hall, and died in 1575. 
His eldest son, Richard, born in 1564, diel in 1605, and was 
succeeded by his son, Robert, who was knighted; was Sheriff of 
Hertfordshire in 1645 (whence we may deduce that he espoused the 
| cause of the Parliament), and died in 1664, aged sixty-four. His 
eldest son and successor, Robert, baptized in January, 1625, was 
created a Baronet, June 8th, 1665, was Sheriff of Herts in 1677, and 
died in June, 1712. He married Jane, daughter and cobeiress of 
Robert Strange, Esq., of Somerford, Wilts, and was succeeded by 
his eldest surviving son, Sir Strange Jocelyn, second Baronet. 
This line became extinct on the death of the fourth Baronet, Sir 
Conyers Jocelyn, on the 23rd of May, 1778, when the baronetcy, 
with the Hyde Hall estates, devolved on the descendant of Sir 





| Strange Jocelyn’s younger brother, Thomas. ‘This Thomas 
Jocelyn had an only son, Ronerr Jocetyn, the founder 


of the family greatness. He chose the law as his profession ; 
on the 28th of March, 1726, was appointed Third Serjeant- 
at-Law to George L, and on the 4th of May, 1727, Solicitor- 
George II. on his accession renewed 


General to the same King. 
| the appointment, and on the 22nd of October, 1730, he was 
raised to the office of Attorney-General, and on the 7th of 
| September, 1739, appointed Lord Chancellor of Ireland. He 
was twelve times sworn in as a Lord Justice of that country, and 
died in office. On the 29th of November, 1743, he was created 
| Baron Newport in the Irish Peerage, and on the 6th of December, 
| 1755, he was advanced to the dignity of Viscount Jocelyn. He 
| died on the 25th October, 1756. He was succeeded as second 
Viscount by his son Robert, who in 1778 succeeded to the 
|Ifyde Hall baronetcy and estates. Ile was in the Irish 
Ilouse of Commons before succeeding to the Peerage, and on the 
17th of April, 1750, was appointed Auditor-General of Ireland, 
On the 9th of September, 1771, he was created Karl Roden of 
High Roding, in the county of Tipperary. Ile died June 22nd, 
1797, and was succeeded by bis son, Robert, second Karl Roden, 
who died on the 20th of June, 1820, and was succeeded by his 
son, Robert, third and present Earl Roden, who, on the 17th of 
July, 1821, was created a Peer of the United Kingdom, as Baron 
Clanbrassil, of Hyde Hall. 

The present Earl is well known in politics as being the recog- 
nized leader of the Orange party in Ireland. He is a strong Con- 
servative in politics, and an extreme opponent of all concessions to 
}the Roman Catholics. The family has in this manner obtained a 
| lead in Jrish and British politics which places them in a far 
| higher political position than many families whose ferritorial posi- 
| tion is much greater. Their Irish seats are Tollynore Park, 
| Castlewellan ; and Dundalk House, Louth. 


FENIANISM. 
[From our SrecIAL CorRESPONDENT. | 
New York, June 15, 1866. 
Tue Fenian movement towards Canada or anywhithe no longer 
| attracts public attention. ‘The inferior officers arrested by the 





| 
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United States authorities near the border are held to bail in sums 


of from 2.000 to 5,000 dollars each, but twelve of them at | 


Ogdensburgh, on the St. Lawrence, as the Court before which they 
would be tried was to be held in a few days, chose to remain in 
custody. Severe punishment of these men, the severe punishment 
which their offence deserves, can hardly be expected. ‘The feeling 
which was developed in this country during the rebellion by the 
course of the British Government and the majority of the govern- 
ing classes, is as widely spread and as bitter as ever ; and the 
Canadian experience of the St. Alban’s raiders was not adapted to 
make that part of the British Empire an exception in regard to 
those feelings. It was a consciousness of duty, of what pertained 
to the honour and dignity of this country, a feeling that two wrongs 
can never make one right, which alone led the Government to the 
prompt suppression of the Fenian attempt at invasion, and which 
caused all decent folk out of the ranks of the professional dema- 
gogues to approve and sustain the Government. It was no parti- 
cular feeling of friendship toward the British Government, no 
special wish to maintain the power and influence of that Govern- 
ment in Canada, no consciousness that we owed the Canadians 
themselves any return for good feeling or neighbourly conduct. 
In regard to this matter, as in regard to some others, the nation 
has shown itself like that noble matron of whom it was said, 
“She could be just in spite of love, 
And cherished hates she dwelt above.” 

To this sense of the requirements of duty and honour there is 
of course to be added a lively perception of the injustice of waging 
war against Canada by way of redressing the wrongs of Ireland 
at the hands of the British Government, and the absurdity and 
hopelessness of the attempt in that quarter. And there is also to 
be taken into consideration a feeling in regard to the sort of Irish 
who enter the Fenian Brotherhood, which was well expressed by 
the New York Times a few days ago in an article upon this sub- 
ject, from which I make the following extract :— 

“Tho British authorities have not only kept thoroughly well advised 
as to every movement of these invaders, but they know precisely the 
estimate wo put upon their lives. They know that most of them are 
heroes of the stamp of those who bravely led the retroat at Bull Run, 
who helped to make up the great army of bounty-jumpers, who, when 
they cease to be stipendiarics of the War Department, usually draw 
their rations from the Commissioners of Corrections, who are the curse 
of American society, and a perpetual social and political scourge upon 
the American people. If two or three thousand of these vagabonds get 
within the clutches of General Napier, let us beg of him not to spare 
them on our account. The more the merrier. They would be lying 
and stealing here, if they were not raiding there.” 

This you may be sure is the estimation in which the great mass 
of our people hold the Fenians. I have kept my ears open to the 
comments of all sorts and conditions of men, during the last 
fortnight, and I have not heard from a single person a word in 
defence, or even in palliation, of the invasion of Canada, or a 
single expression of good wishes for the success of the Fenian 
movement. One man I did hear break out in a railway car, 
‘I’m opposed to the course of the 7imes and some of the other 
papers in denouncing this Fenian invasion of Canada; and what 
does the Government go to hindering them for?” ‘ Hullo,” thought 
I, “‘here’s my man at last, a Yankee sympathizer with the Fenians !” 
‘‘ For I was hoping,” he went on, ‘* that about 180,000 of them 
fellows would get across and never come back,—damn ’em!” ‘The 
speech provoked a laugh of assent, and that is the extent of the 
sympathy that I have heard expressed (in English without a brogue) 
with Fenianism. The course of Mr. Roberts, who calls himself Presi- 
dent—of the Irish Republic, I suppose—in assuming the airs of a 
martyr, and declaring his determination to persist in holding his 
duty to Ireland above his duty to the country of which he is by 
his own choice and act a citizen, is spoken of with indignation and 
contempt when it is noticed at all. Lven the Jerald flouts his 
mock dignity, his fustian proclamations, and the absurd incon- 
sistency of his Irish-American position. What is an “ Irish- 
American ?” But the very people who would more gladly see Mr. 
Roberts and General Sweeny lead 180,000 Fenians for good and 
all across the St. Lawrence, than poor, tormented Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians saw the Israclites start with Moses and Aaron for the 
Red Sea, will not demand, will hardly approve, a severe punish- 
ment of those whom they have felt reluctantly compelled to detain 
within their borders. If the Canadian authorities, instead of decid- 
ing, as it appears they have done, to postpone the trial of the 
captured Fenians until the excitement produced by their irruption 
subsides, had shot them to death upon the spot as fast as they were 
taken, there would not have been heard a word of remonstrance 
or condemnation on this side the border,.except from the lips of 


| Fenians, members of Congress, and active politicians. And this 
not on account of the feeling towards the Fenians of which I have 
| just spoken, and which, by the way, they have again justified by 
| riotous, thieving, and savagely bloody acts on their return from the 
border, but because of the view that we north of the Potomac 
take of such invasions as Mr. Roberts ordered and Generals 
Sweeny and O’Neil led. When, fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
Lopez’s expedition landed in Cuba, although it was compose | in a 
large measure of our own countrymen, although Lopez was a native 
Cuban, and although the object of the expedition was the libera- 
tion of Cuba itself from Spanish rule, and not to get a seaport 
whence to send out privateers to destroy Spanish commerce, and 
when under these circumstances the Captain-General ordered 
numbers of our misguided countrymen to be shot, we were shocked, 
but we could neither remonstrate nor condemn. I was in Cuba 
at the time, and know that a gentleman of this city who was 
recommended to the Captain-General Concha by Calderon de la 
Barca, then Minister here from Spain, had an interview with 
Concha, just after the fusilading, upon that subject. Another 
band was expected to effect a landing within a day or two, and 
when the Captain-General, who had granted two pardons, and 
other favours to prisoners at the request of this very gentleman, 
said that if a second party landed they should every man be shot, 
their countryman had not one word to say. What could he say ? 

As the law is, how long is Canada safe from invasion? Only 
so long as the Government of this country protects its borders 
by military force. Must we be ready to boot and saddle and pay 
the piper whenever Roberts and his rabble of Fenians choose, ‘ free 
and enlightened American citizens” as they are, to perform, in his 
words, their paramount duty toIreland? Well, some people may 
say, then let the United States pass laws against such plotting as 
this of the Fenians. Yes, but such laws among nations are always 
reciprocal. I do not say that the United States would agree to 
pass such laws if Great Britain and France would do the same, 
but certainly the former would not do so unless the latter did. 
There is a feeling that although these Fenian leaders have broken 
our laws, the execution of those laws is for the benefit of a Govern- 
ment that has, to put it mildly, the least possible claim upon us 
to také strong measures for its protection ; and therefore there is 
a disposition, notwithstanding an entire lack of sympathy with or 
even respect for the Fenians, to let all punishment be inflicted on 
the other side of the border, or in the words of a coarse adage 
which is heard in the mouths of coarse people, to ‘ let the British 
Government skin its own skunks.” 

To this disposition, however, a moment's consideration of what 
has just been said will show that it would be erroneous to attri- 
bute certain proceedings in the House on ‘Tuesday last —proceed- 
ings to which I cannot refer without shame. ‘The course of the 
Government, considered merely in its international aspect, was 
just and honourable, nothing more. ‘lo have done less would 
have been to fail to observe its manifest obligations, and not only 
so, but to maintain its own dignity. Yet, looked upon from our 
point of view, it was more; it was a sacrifice of party interest to 
principle. Ata time when President Johnson and his supporters 
needed every vote they could command to maintain them in their 
position, he deliberately offended a faction which, to our sorrow, 
holds, or nearly holds, the balance of power, and did this, in the 
people’s eyes, to protect a Government which at this time is in this 
country the most unpopular Government of the civilized world. 








Even those who are most leniently disposed towards the Fenians, 
saw with satisfaction the Government take this independent position. 
| There is no fear whatever that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
will bring in a Bill for the repeal of the Neutrality Laws, or a reso- 
lution recommending that the Fenians shall be regarded as belli- 
gerents. ‘The men who took this step would not have dared to 
present themselves to the country in their present attitude before 
the Government had taken its decided measures. But now that 
those measures have been taken, and there is not the slightest 
chance, as every one knows, that they will be rescinded, these men 
try to hedge and keep themselves in place and their party in power. 
They call this political tactic, and it is of a piece with all political 
manceuvring of a party kiud that comes under our observation. 
Politicians say that such manceuvres are necessary to ensure party 
success, and in the fact that they are so, or are so regarded, may 
be found one of the reasons why men of character and cultivation 





in this country eschew politics. Is this because the politics are 
‘* American,” and the Government a democracy? Was he a 
democrat or an ** American” (he was a pretty good Yankee) who 
wrote these lines ?— 





} * Get thee glass eyes, 
| And, like a scurvy politician, seem 


To see the things thou seest not.’ 
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Have politicians become so very different in the New England 
from what the wisest of our race found them in the Old? After 
all, Democracy has not made us monsters; we are yet human. 
We who are not p jliticians set down these men, who so misrepre- 
sent us in Congress, as mere mousers after popularity among the 
[rish, and rest assured, though not content, that except a few 
yotes they will take nothing by their motion. The feeling of the 
country was represented in Mr. Hale's resolution, which was shut 
out by the much abused previous question, but which he managed 
to get before the House after the other had been referred :— 
“Resolved,—That the honour and good faith of the United States 
imperatively demand a just and vigorous enforcement of the Neutrality 
Laws, and that this House will entertain no proposition looking to their 
yepeal, revision, or violation.” . 
A YANKEE. 


POLITICAL WOMEN. 
[Cfo rug Eprror or rue “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—I must apologize for trespassing once more on your kind- 
ness to allow me to offer a brief response to the challenge of ‘* An 
Englishwoman ”’ 1 am the more anxious to 
do so because her letter embodies in very striking shape the 
delusion which prevents numbers of my countrywomen, with the 
best intentions in the world, from effecting any real good by their 
self-sacrificing labours. The ‘‘ Englishwoman” says that “ the 
supposition is with her a belief that women may be blind and soft 
with regard to political matters, yet nevertheless far-sighted enough, 


in the last Spectator. 


helpful enough, and strong enough to fill an inestimably impor- 
tant place in the business of visiting the poor, teaching the 
ignorant, and nursing the sick in hospitals and workhouses.” 
Now, Sir, the little acquaintance I have been able to obtain 
with these great branches of female duty has impressed me deeply 
with the 
soft,” but extremely wide awake and clear-headed, if we would 


necessity which exists for our being not ** blind and 


not make woman’s mission to the poor the source of unnum- 
bered evils and Not a step can be taken (so it 
appears at least to ime) in the effort to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the 
political economy which to ignore is simply to do mischief to our 
Everywhere men 


disorders. 
lower classes, without coming across questions of 


neighbours for the edification of our own souls. 
are aware of the tendency of women to act on impulses of momen- 
tary pity regardless of future results, and the consequence is that, 
with all their sense of the value of female assistance, they gene- 
rally shrink from accepting it whenever it is possible that they 
may dispense therewith. Many a good and earnest woman (sad as 
it is to confess it) had better keep to her ‘ morning visits and her 
croquet,” so far as the public good is concerned, than pauperize 
half a parish or demoralize a charitable institution, as she must 
almost inevitably do, if she devotes herself to philanthropy while 
‘blind and soft” to those political and economic principles con- 
cerned in the treatment of poverty. On the other hand, I believe 
that those women who have laboured at once to study the true 
laws of charity, and practically to apply them in the streets and 
lanes, the workhouses and hospitals of our cities, are also the 
women who feel most strongly that the root of the evils they 
labour to alleviate can only be effectually reached by public mea- 
sures, and that in the passing of such measures they desire to have 
a voice. Had all women who possess the right to vote for poor- 
law guardians conscientiously exercised that right, and duly in- 
fluenced their representatives, it may be questioned whether they 
might not have saved more suffering than all their charitable 
visits on the ‘** blind-and-soft ” theory have been able to relieve. 
Frances Power Cosby. 


ART. 
oad 

EXHIBITION OF FRENCH AND FLEMISIT PICTURES. 
A FEW pictures only redeem this otherwise mediocre Exhibition 
from a perilous insipidity. It is scarcely suflicient in its thirteenth 
year that its walls should be hung almost exclusively with works 
ol 
of even the best men. 
discerned many of the points of distinction that separate the 


second or third-rate artists, or with the inferior productions 
And though even in such as these may be 


French and English Schools, the thoroughness of professional 
training in one, and the almost total absence of it in the other, 
yet if the 
better examples than (with but few exceptions) can be found in 
the present Exhibition. KE. Frere and Duverger, for instance, are 
doubtless artists of the first rank, but the reputation of neither is 
advanced even sustained by what is here seen of their 


lesson is to bear fruit, it must be enforced by some 


or 


work, and though their subjects, drawn from the 


haustible source of peasant life, have lost none of their English 
popularity, 
Frere or 

represented 


InexX- 


another and even vreater artist than either 


similar subjects, is 
Breton. lt 


and 


Duverger, who deals with never 
the 


are 


at this gallery, munely, J. is 


same with the landscapes. Lambinet Lamoriniére 
familiar to us (thanks, indeed, to this very gallery), but Corot 
is a name unknown, or known only as a name, to the general 
English public, though it belongs to one of the most poetical 
landscape painters of the present time. The interest of the Ex- 
hibition centres undoubtedly in Gerome’s remarkable picture of 
Phryne accused of impiety. ‘The moment selected for illustration 
is when the defenders of the accused, mistrusting the force of 
other arguments, have plucked off her robes, and appealed to 
whatsoever of pity or admiration may thus be aroused in the 
Court. The judges, scarlet-robed and white-filleted, are ranged 
in a semicircle, and before them stands Phryne in an attitude 
rather of offended dignity than of outraged modesty. Between, 
as symbol of the spirit which should direct the decision of the 
Court, is set a small brazen statue of Athene, with her 
helmet, her spear, and flowing raiment. ‘The subject 
one requiring extreme delicacy of treatment, one indeed 
which probably no English artist would ventured to 
paint. But a glance at Gerome’s work is enough to show that the 
subject contains nothing that necessarily unfitted it for pictorial 
representation, and that its treatment required only one modification 
to make it as little shocking to English as perhaps it actually is 
to French taste. ‘There should have been nothing that betrayed 
the prevalence in the Court of an impure mind. ‘The leering gaze 
and sensual expression which are displayed in the most prominent 
of the judges should have been confined to one or two of the 


is 


have 


obscurer personages, and not permitted to attract the eye and 
occupy the thoughts as an index of prevailing levity. There is 
scarcely a single head to serve as a relief. Kither they leer, or 
Goethe, under somewhat similar circum. 


favourable 


they are indifferent. 
stances, left it to a discreet 
interpreter. ‘The painter has 
indicate in no doubtful lineaments the enthusiastic admiration 
for beauty as beauty and 
which should redeem such a picture from undue voluptuousness. 
Apart from the serious blemish here dwelt on the picture is a 
masterpiece. It is highly dramatic, yet quite free from grimace ; 
simple and effective in composition, with adjuncts that aid and not 


silence to be his most 


no such refuge, and must 


the thrilling pity for weakness, 


impede the meaning and action, and wrought throughout with a 
knowledge and mastery of technicalities that can be expected only 
of a few living artists. ‘Two points may be particularized. The 
painting of the blue robe as it is torn from the shoulders of 
the accused, and the modelling of the naked form, accurate 
and refined, and nowhere seeking to display its own clever- 


ness. There is yet another picture by M. Gerome which 
deserves no less study than the Phryne. This is the “ Casar 


Dictator 
chair of 


Dead,” a large canvas, with the figure of the dead 


lying alone in the deserted Capitol. The overturned 
state and the bloody marks of a struggle on the pavement are 


at first sight the only visible sigus of violence. But presently 
the gashes on face, arm, and hand, and the dark crimson pool 
spread like a carpet under the fallen trunk (subdued with fine 
artistic fecling), reveal themselves, and add horror to the tragedy. 
This picture has been called unattractive ; and upon the assump- 
tion that therefore nobody will care for it except the select few, 
a homily has been preached upon the dull moral sense of those 
who would desire to have only trifling events painted and smooth 
things preached to them. Surely it is a new canon in art that 
the terrible, the very back-bone of tragedy, is not attractive, and 
one which this very picture, that enchains the attention far more 
than the many prettinesses which surround it, proves to be 
untrue. 

A large landscape by Daubigny, of a village by the sea, must 
be classed fully as high after its kind as the pictures already 
noticed. Under a grey and windy sky, upon a broken slope 
facing the sea, lies a knot of huts—a bit of common, but not of 
‘‘ijgnoble, nature.” It is broadly painted, with the local colours 
sufficiently indicated through the prevailing grey, and is cast in 
large lines, giving an air of both grandeur and simplicity. In 
fecling it is not unlike the work of our own Crome, though lack- 
ing the tenderness of his colour. ‘There is another landscape 
sketch by Daubigny, freely, as is his wont, and (if the expression 
may be allowed of oil painting) sloppily painted ; it only require: 
to be looked at from the proper distance, and then it comes out as 
a most pleasant and peaceful river scene. Not far off hangs an 





agreeable little picture by Lambinet, ‘‘ The Banks of the Seine.” 
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‘The sky and right hand of the picture are sunny and good, but the 
picture is shattered by the coarse brown shadows of the mid- 


distance. Lamoriniére’s landscapes are altogether overladen with 
blackness. A stormy day on a Norwegian fiord or sea loch by 


Leu contains some very good painting, but is not happily fitted 
with a foreground. 

There are one or two pictures by Meissonier, remarkable, as 
usual, not so much for the minuteness (however great) of their 
painting, as its exceeding verve, but showing little sign of an 
escape from its besetting coppery hue; some tenderly coloured 
bits by Plassan; a baby-girl by Frere, giving her doll equal 
benefit of the wash-tub with herself—most charmingly natural ; 
and some unaffected scenes from cottage life by Michael, which 
err, however, in the excessive cleanness of the flesh painting. The 
graceful “ Jeanne la Folle” of Gallait is apparently a reduced 
repetition of his picture at the International Exhibition, and there 
is nothing besides by that great artist. ‘There are two by Heil- 
buth, ** Absolution of the Venial Sin,” known through the photo- 
graphed copy; and ‘* Almsgiving,” slighter in execution, but more 
varied in expression of character. 

‘Che Exhibition is not wanting in specimens of mean and ugly 
people, painted by Leys, and endeavouring to stand on ground 
which slopes too suddenly towards the frame to give them an casy 
nor in works by his pupil and imitator, Lagye. Light 


footing ; 
Verboeckhoven, 


and shade has no place in the art of these men. 
too, is, as usual, numerously represented by productions of the 
superior tea-board kind, one of them professing to represent 
Scotch sheep in a Scotch landscape, with no more apprehension of 
the realities than is displayed in Chardin’s ‘* Deerstalking in the 
Highlands.” It is to be feared, from the frequent appearance of 
his works, that Verboeckhoven is popular in England. ” 


BOOKS. 


PHILOCTETES.* 
luis is a fine poem, beautiful in detail, powerful as a whole; 
leaving the same sort of impression of sad majesty upon us as 
many of the finest Greek dramas themselves; combining the self- 
restrained and subdued passion of the antique style, with here and 
there a touch of that luxuriance of conception, and everywhere that 
wider range of emotions and deeper love of natural beauty, charac- 
teristic of the modern. ‘To whose pen we owe it does not appear 
to be known. It might have been taken for Mr. Matthew 
Arnold's, but for a less supremely intellectual, a profounder ethical 
and moral essence than it usually pleases him to embody; and 
Philoctetes is certainly as far above Merope in success of execution 
as Mr. Arnold's finest poems are above his poorest. ‘The author 
has taken occasion from the long suffering of Philoctetes in the island 
of Lemnos to make suffering, in its relation to the actual government 
of the world, the subject of his poem. He gives us two mottoes 
from the Philoctetes of Sophocles which taken together indicate his 
treatment of the subject,—the one the expression of the perplexity 
that his hero feels when, ** while praising the god-like, I find the gods 
evil;” the other, expressing the clear conviction of the purifying 
power of pain, of its being good to have suffered, and certain to yield 
These two phases of feeling,—that 





a glory through the suffering. 
suffering is an injustice iu the gods who enforce it, a sign of divine 
inalignity in the inflicters, and yet a source? of triumphant glory to the 
cendurers, if they endure it well, are in no degree reconciled. They 
are left side by side in all their appirent contradiction. The hard, 
new gods who torment man, are contrasted with the easy, kindly old 
Saturnian race of nature-gods, altogether to the former's disad- 
vantage. Zeus and hiscolleagues, who are supposed to decree these 
evils to man out of pure jealousy of man’s greatuess, or purely 
cruel delight in his pain, are the subjects of the bitterest invective ; | 
and yet the anguish which they are supposed to inflict from these 
petty motives leads—how there is no sort of explanation, or even 
guess—to a glory unattainable by any other path. Very fiuely 
in the following passage is the supernatural impression belonging 
to long-enduring pain delineated, —the impression that it must be 
kept alive by some express divine volition,—as if nature's ordinary 
processes would either heal, or, if powerless to heal, succumb to 
pain, and bring “ the assuager death” in a short time, and the 
tierce agony could only be prolonged through the direct power of 
a god :— 
“T tell thee, Zeus, and thy new brood with thee, 
slind rulers, that dishonoured as I am, 
I most would scorn, whom all men scorn, a man 














* Philoctetes, 
1866, 


A Metrical Drama—after the Antique. London: Alfred W. Benuett. } 


aD 
To be malignant as ye gods can be. 
For time had healed my evil long ago 
3ut ye withheld its healing. Nature loves 
And will not leave in pain her children long: 
No poison may endure her affluent year, 
Filling the brain with the light health of fields. 
So did the ancient gods; but thou, O Zeus! 
Bringest a bitter mist on the sweet day: 
Thou settest night with all her orbs to watch 
The pulses of my torment’s tidal pain. 
Thou hast bound my brow with fire, and nerve by nerve 
Hast drawn the long fierce poison like a thread, 
For years unwasting, ample to destroy. 
And yet thou never gavest me to end 
My life beneath thine anger. Is it much 
To pray to be as nothing since my breath 
So utterly offends thee ? gentle and mild, 
I covet death the assuager, but thou sayest 
‘His finger shall not heal thee.’ O sick heart, 
And very painful limbs, anc feeble soul! 
Is it worth while for this great lord above 
To vex you thus? What pastime can it be 
If giants ruin ant-hills? Strong art thou, 
Jealous and most resentful; the calm years 
Flow, and thy vengeance livelier burns always. 
But I, a man, would pity on my spear 
To keep a foeman writhing, tho’ he had made 
My home a silence, and had given my son 
To the gray earth a soulless shadow of sleep 


And there is nothing in Goethe's /phigenia at once so Greek and 
so bitter, so penetrated by that piercing note which tells at once 
both the anguish and the self-restraint, as the following, from ona 
of the choruses :— 

Watching it go 

Strike and exterminate— 
Sweet is the ery to them— 
As when some hunter 
Exultingly hears 

The scream of the hare as 
His arrow bites under 

The fur to the vitals.” 


“ Mighty our masters and 
Very revengeful, 
Throned in the omineut 
Ambers of twilight, 
Helming the seasons in 
Pastime they sit; 
Tossing a plague on some 
Fortunate island, 
Carelessly tossing it, 





Nor has the conception of late been ever more finely embodied 
than in the following dialogue, though the turn of the language 
distinguishing between that which is ‘ to the archer chance,” and 
to the victim *‘ necessity ” has some trace in it perhaps of meta- 
physical discussions more moderna than Plato's ; but the concep- 
tion of necessity as having more to do with suffering than joy, 
as being especially concerned in calamity, and having long lain in 
wait for the beast ‘ sobbing and bleeding with the barb of steel 
that breeds the darkness,” is, we believe, truly antique, and truly 
characteristic of an age which had just begun to grapple in- 
tellectually with calamity and death, and to regard them as 
suggesting, though not as yet receiving, a higher kind of explana- 
tion than even happiness and life :— 
‘* PHIMACHUS. 
* Fate ere thy mother's mother drew 
Decreed this anguish on thee: be 
“* PHILOCTETES, 
* Why single me for agony from the he 


her milk 
uv it thou. 
rd? 
* PHIMACHUS. 
* The hunter draws his arrow to the head 
And looses on a thickly feeding drove, 
And lets the arrow have its choice and way 
ie cares not which he so he strike well, 
‘* PHILOCTETES. 
* But this is chance, and not necessity. 
*“ Pom acHUs. 


Soot be 
sUrIRO 4 


* Ay, to the archer chance, but to the beast 
Sobbing and bleeding, with the barb of steel 
That breeds the darkness, ‘tis nec +ssity. 

Fate sowed the seed: the appointe | hours it lay 
Sleeping, then ripsned ; lo! the fruit is death.” 


In very fine contrast to all this painful intellectual grappling with 
pain, is a description of the stirrings of the nature-god Pan, “ the 
Fg! eg e 
bud-expander,” in all the growths of fields and woods and flowers, 
which might well remind any critic of Mr. Arnold’s Scholar 
Gipsy, ov his recent poem in remeinbrance of Mr. Clough, called 
Thyrsis:— 
“ Till Themis came, the golden-locked one, 
And taught them ritual, justice, mercy, 
And many an old forgotten phrasing 
Of orphic hymn, 
And choral flutings and cakes well kneaded 
To Pan the bud-expander ; 
Which is a god seated in Nature’s core ; 
Abiding with us, 
No cloudy ruler in the delicate air-belts; 
But in the ripening slips and tangles 
Of cork woods, in the bull-rush pits where oxen 
Lie soaking chin-deep ; 
In the mulberry orchard, 
With milky kexes and marrowy hemlocks, 
Among the floating silken under-darnels. 
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He is a god this Pan 
Content to dwell among us, nor disdains 
The damp hot wood-smell. 

He loves the flakey pine-boles sand-brown ; 
And, when the first few crisping leaf-falls herald 
The year at wasting, he feels the ivies 

Against the seamy beech-sides 
Push up their stem feet, 
And broaden downwards, rounded budward 
Into their orbéd tops of mealy white-green. 
Pan too will watch in the open glaring 
Shadeless quarry quiet locusts 
Seething in the blaze on vine-leaves. 
He will hear the sour sharp yelping 
Of the dog-troop on the sea-marge 
Tearing at some stranded carcase, 
Flushing up the cranes and herons.” 





One of the finest passages of the book, and of a kind very different | 
in its beauty to the one we have just quoted, is that in which | 
Philoctetes recounts his vision of his master Hercules, as he was | 


taking the arrows bequeathed to him by Hercules from under the 
altar in the cave. ‘There are touches in it rising above the highest 
ethics of ancient Greece, and touches, too, of natural description 
rather in the imaginative style of Tennyson than of the severe 
Greek classics,—but still, though it is a romantic and almost 
Christian form of a classical vision, the mould of the whole does 
not deviate far from that of the supernatural appearances con- 
nected with the death of C&dipus, and has just the same tone of 
blended awe and hope,—deepest awe and vaguest hope,—rising 
above mere marvel, and falling below the insight of faith :— 


“ Therefore I, kneeling, drew with reverent hand 
These arrows from the altar, naming him, 
Thrice, Heracles, and rising to be gone 
Felt more than saw an excellent great light 
Rise from the altar, shape itself, and beat 
In on my brain like music; giving glare 
And terror, woven with strange breathing sense 
Of joy in pain, and pain fused back in joy. 
It held me very dumb and very still. 
All eye and ear, my lips were baked to the teeth: 
And then the gradual feature line by line 
Moulded itself upon the screen of light. 
And, as the Iris marks its bounds and bands 
From merest haze to her sharp-chorded seven, 
He came above it there complete at last. 
So that the casual stranger who had seen 
Him once would say ‘the same,’ and yet great change 
Was on him like a god. The old look of pain 
So rolled away in radiances. White jets 
And little spikes of flame shot in and out 
The crispy locks immortal, interlaced 
With rosy shuddering shocks and sheets of light. 
And yet I saw the glories of his eyes 
Were human yet and loved me, as a soft 
Suffusion veiled their immortality. 
Then his lips trembled, and I heard a sound 
As of a single bird in a great wood, 
With sunlight blinding down thro’ every branch, 
And utter silence else over and round. 
‘Comrade, well done: not vainly hast thou borne 
Pain hand in hand with greatness. My old robo 
Of agony hath even effect in thee. 
3ut be thou comforted beholding me, 
And know that it is noblest to endure: 
So shalt thou reach my brightness. And now he: 
And do this thing I tell thee. Go not thou 
Homewards, return thou to the host with these. 
It must be that my arrows shall take Troy. 
Learn to forgive, tho’ these deserve it not. 
Go thou and prosper, so shalt thou ascend 
To some fair throne besides me, lord of pain, 
Fed with full peace and reaping grand reward.’ 
And darkness rushed between us.” 
The whole poem is one of sustained beauty and simplicity. The 
dragging pain of the poisoned wound of Philoctetes, the gangrene 
to his pride and his self-respect caused by the conduct of his old 
companions in arms in leaving him to die which had rendered that 
pain still more intolerable, the sense of slowly lapsed years and 
faint dreamy memories of earlier times which the language of the 
sufferer conveys, the tenderness and devotion of -Egle forgetting 
everything in her delight in the prospect of his glory, the cold and 
callous craft of Ulysses when he comes to claim the aid he had 
neglected nine years before, the finely mixed emotions with which 
Philoctetes seizes his ‘‘ mellow great revenge,” and abandons it 
again at the command of his master’s spirit seen in vision, the 
confused sense of something greater than the old natural life in the 
life of suffering, and yet the deep resentment towards those who 
inflict this destiny of greatness,—all these elements form together 
a poem of the noblest kind, in which a subject truly Greek is just 
illuminated with the dawn of that which still lay below the 
horizon of Sophocles. It not that the poet 
any thoughts absolutely invisible to the great poets of the 
great age of Greece, but that knowing as he does the clear and 


is assumes 


brighter faith to which those thoughts were tending, he gives 
them a greater emphasis and a richer glow than was possible to 
the great Greek poet. ‘The Philoctetes of Sophocles is a very dif- 
ferent poem from the Philoctetes now before us, and was certainly 
by no means his greatest work. Could Sophocles criticize the drama 
now before us, he might perhaps object that in style it deviates 
widely from his own severely statuesyue productions, or resembles 
them only as Gibson's tinted sculpture resembles the great statues 
of antiquity; but he would scarcely, we think, hesitate to honour 
_ the mind which could in a different age produce so fine a modern 
study of the blind struggle of Greek fortitude with anguish both 
of mind and body, and the blind gropings of Greek conscience 
amidst the problems which that anguish could not but call up 
before the mind of the sufferer, but could not as yet resolve. 


THE RECENT HISTORY OF PERSIA* 

| TueReE is probably no country in the world about which the 
lie knows 
that it is rather a large place—indeed, contrary to his usual custom, 


| average Englishman is so densely ignorant as Persia. 


he exaggerates its geographical importance—is aware that it is 
inhabited by Mussulmans, and has a faint suspicion that Russia 
will take it if she can, and there his knowledge ends. Of ite 
modern history or present politics he knows nothing, and of its 
people only what he has picked up from Morier’s amusing story, 
Haji Baba, perhaps the most accurate and readable Oriental 
novel ever written. Even the description of its soil as a vast 
desert, broken by oases usually capable of cultivation by artificial 
| irrigation, but not irrigated by a population far too thin for high 
To him Mr. 
| Watson’s compact, well written, but over concise history of Persia 
from 1800 will be of real interest, a book which, if he can but once 
| overcome his dislike to its plethora of Mussulman names, he will 


civilization, will strike him as something novel. 


|} read through to the end. 

| Itisa really good book, dull only in outside seeming, full of 
interest, without prejudice patent to outsiders, and only too con- 
cise for the information it contains. Mr. Watson was years in 

| Persia, understands what Englishmen will wish to hear, and 


| writes without any of that tendency towards exaggeration which 
We believe we shall best serve 
| our readers by condeusing from his narrative a still more rapid 
| account of the modern history of Persia. 

| Modern Persia, then, stretches from the bottom of the Per- 


| besets most Oriental travellers. 


| sian Gulf to the Caspian, bounded on the west by the ‘Turkish 
Empire, and on the east by Affghanistan and the regions we so 
vaguely name Central Asia, with a superticies equal to three French 
Empires. ‘This great tract, however, lacks water, the trees having 
been cut down till the rainfall has almost ceased, and the country, 
with the exception of Azerbijan and the district between the 
| Elburz Mountains and the sea, is “a vast desert, in which many 
Iu these oases and in 
| the desert camp and wander probably ten millions of souls, of 
|inany races, Arabs and Koords, Turks and Mongols, the latter 
being the true ‘*‘ Persians,” the people who think in the Persian 
tongue. Brave to a degree most unusual in the East, hardy, and 
obedient, they are unenterprising, vain to excess of themselves 


fertile oases are scattered here and there.” 


' 


land their country, and the most incorrigible liars in the world. 
Their physique is excellent, all wea\ly children being killed out by 
| the system of bringing up, their physical nerve is unusual even in 
a race accustomed to the open air and the saddle, and their vanity 
would make them excellent soldiers, did not their profound distrust 
of each other interfere with discipline in the field. They are 
nevertheless the most efficient of the Mussulman races of Asia, 
have conquered India, have defeated Russians, and have defied, 
though unsuccessfully, British power. The Shah is regarded as 
the chief of all Sheeah Mussulmans, and has therefore a strong 
party in most Mussulman countries, influencing the Deccan, for 
The organization of the 


example, more than any other potentate. 
people is properly speaking tribal, but each province is governed 
by a relative of the Shah, generally a son or brother, and 
| authority of the Sovereign is what that of the Sultan is the 
| only supposed to be, quite absolute, impaired only by a system 
of bribery which extends to every official in the country, 
from the Shah himself to the lowest agent of the police. ‘This 
Shah, who is himself the State, for whom alone it exists, both in 
theory and fact, is the head of the Kajar family, a tribe with 
whose accession the contemporary history of Persia may be said 


to begin. 
| ‘This family, which ascended the throne 


n 1795, just 71 years 





| * 4 History of Persia from 18)0. By Robert Grant Watson, Lonlon: Smith, 


| Elder, and Co, 
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ago, were the hereditary chiefs of the Kajars, a tribe of Turkish 
origin divided into two great septs, which had inhabited Astra- 
bad for many hundred years. Strong in the possession of a dis- 
trict sheltered by the Elburz chain and the unassailable fidelity 
of their clan, they resisted even Nadir, fought the Zend Princes 
who usurped his grandson’s throne for nearly fifty years, 
and at last, under a leader named Aga Mohammed Khan, 
seated themselves on a throne which still in Persian opinion 
belongs legitimately to the extinct family of Sefaveeans, des- 
cendants of the Prophet, whose Mayor of the Palace 
Nadir was. This great conqueror was originally a bandit 
in Khorassan, and it was only by a dexterous use of the name 
of Shah Tahmasp, a Sefaveean, that he conquered Persia and had 
himself publicly elected to the throne. Aga Mohammed, the hero 
of Morier’s novel, Zohrab the Hostage, and one of the most extra- 
ordinary rulers the East ever produced, was a eunuch, the only 
one except Narses who has a great place in history, and it is 
difficult not to suspect him cither of a secret enmity to the whole 
human race or of latent lunacy. While a guest in the palace of 
the Zend Shah Kereem, whom even then he intended to supplant, 
‘he used to vent his spite against the triumphant foe of his House 
by cutting, with a knife which he concealed beneath his robe, the 
rich carpets of the Regent, not reflecting that he hoped that those 
same carpets would one day come into his own possession.” He 
murdered one of his brothers by whose assistance he acquired the 
throne and blinded the other, and the city of Kerman having 
supported the last of the Zends, ‘‘ Aga Mohammed issued orders to 
deprive all the adult males of their life, or of their eyesight; and 
the females and children, to the number of twenty thousand, were 
granted as slaves to the soldiers. But when news reached the 
conqueror that his enemy lad been captured a stop was put to the 
slaughter, which had been dictated as much by policy as by 
cruelty. The vengeance of the royal eunuch was now partly 
diverted from the citizens of Kerman to be concentrated for the 
moment on his captive rival. The unsurpassed courage displayed 
by that ill-fated prince, and the constancy with which he had 
supported every reverse of fortune, might have been expected to 
inspire some gleam of pity in the breast of a soldier who had 
himself known adversity. But no trait of mercy was to be dis- 
covered in the conduct of the triumphant Kajar. The eyes of his 
wounded foe were torn from his head, and the further treatment 
to which he was subjected was such as could only have been con- 
ceived in the mind of a brutal barbarian. Aga Mohammed could 
not at first resolve to renounce the pleasure of knowing that his 
rival still lived in misery ; Lutf'ali was therefore sent to ‘Tehran, 
where, after a time, he suffered by the bowstring that death 
which he had so often braved in battle... .. . The wives and 
daughters of the citizens—some of the latter being children of 
tender years—were publicly exposed to the brutality of the 
soldiers in the very presence of their husbands and fathers, who 
were afterwards forced to receive them thus dishonoured, or to 
destroy them with their own hands on the spot. All the fortifica- 
tions and the elegant structures with which Kerman had been beau- 
tified by the Affghans during the period of their possession of this 
part of Persia were razed to the ground, and the famous city that 
had been the emporium of wealth, luxury, and magnificence was 
doomed to lie desolate for many years, to expiate the crime of 
having afforded a last shelter to the heroic rival of Aga Mohammed 
Khan.” He is the Shah who made 300 prisoners carry each two 
skulls of decapitated prisoners to the place where his rival fell, 
and when they arrived at their destination decapitated them also 
to complete the pyramid. He tortured Shahrukh, the blind grand- 
son of Nadir, with red-hot irons, to make him yield up his grand- 
father’s jewels, and was at last murdered by two servants whom 
he had condemned to death for a caprice. Yet this man re- 
consolidated Persia, and established such order that the roads 
became secure and that his dynasty has lasted ninety years, 
and was believed by his subjects to be brave as one of their 
legendary heroes: The stories related of his death, whether true 
or false, sufficiently prove the estimate in which he was held. 
One of the two servants whom he had condemned to death was 
his valet, and after the condemnation Aga Mohammed suffered 
him to perform all his usual duties, while his last words were a 
reproach to his murderers for killing him in a place where his army 
might without him be destroyed. 

From this date to 1804 the interior history of Persia is one of 
incessant. family contests, in which, however, Aga Mohammed’s 
nephew and successor, Fetteh Ali, was usually successful. In 
1804 broke out a war with Russia, nominally for the suzerainty of 
Georgia, which its last ‘‘ Czar” had surrendered to the Empress 
Catharine, which resulted at first in the defeat of the Russians, 








whose Commander-in-Chief was treacherously murdered, The 
Russians, however, never gave way, and the war at last 
ended in the conquest of the districts of Georgia, Derbend, 
Bakoo, Sheerwan, Sheki, Genja, Taleesh, and Moghan, all of which 
were ceded by the treaty of 12th of October, 1813. It was in the 
final scene of this war, the defeat of the Crown Prince on the 
Araxes, that Lieutenant Lindsay and Captain Christie, two officers 
deputed to the camp by the British Envoy, Sir John Malcolm, 
were engaged. It is difficult, after reading Sir Gore Ouseley’s 
account, to doubt that the Crown Prince was himself a traitor, 
and purchased by a willing defeat the personal aid Russia in this 
treaty was pledged to lend him. Abbass Meerza was second son 
only, and he expected that his claim would be contested in arms, 
In 1821 he displayed the courage and skill of an experienced 
general against the Turks, whom he defeated in the great battle of 
Toprak-Killeh, but in the succeeding war with Russia he again 
suffered himself to be defeated, the Shah flang on him in punish- 
ment the whole expense of the campaign, and the war only ended 
in the cession of Erivan, Nakhtchivan, Taleesh, and 3,000,000/. 
in cash. His excessive anxiety on the occasion of the murder of 
the Russian Ambassador by a mob points to the same conclu- 
sion, and Mr. Watson believes him to have been harassed by a 
mental conflict between a wish to seize his throne for himself and 
to owe it to Russian protection. Before he could decide he died, 
at the age of forty-six, the ablest and most successful of the Kajar 
Princes. His father, Fettzh Ali, only survived him one year, 
dying in 1834, and was succeeded by Mohammed Shah, the monarch 
with whom we came in conflict for the sake of Herat. The Per- 
sians never forget that they were once masters. to the Suleiman 
range, and at every opportunity have endeavoured to re-assert 
their claim to Herat, Affghanistan, and Candahar, which has been 
opposed by the British on the ground that they are mere vassals of 
Russia. He died in 1848, after a reign which on the whole had 
been successful, his able Minister, Haji Meerza Aghassi, having 
maintained internal order and produced a partial prosperity. He 
was succeeded by Nasser-ed-deen, the present monarch, who had 
the fortune in the earliest days of his reign to secure the services of 
Meerza Teki Khan, the ablest and most honest among modern Per- 
sians. He was appointed Commander-in-Chief, and for some 
years he governed Persia as well as a European might have done 
till his Russian sympathies excited the suspicion of the Shah, and 
he was put to death. His greatest internal difficulty was the 
suppression of the sect of the Babis, or followers of Bab, a fanatic 
who in the previous reign declared himself an incarnation of God, 
and preached a creed of which Mr. Watson gives the following 
account :— 


“Tho main tenet of Babism is utter indifference to, and disbelief in 
the existence of, good and evil. But nothing could be less in accordance 
with this theory than was the practice of the followers of tho Bab. Far 
from looking on the course of events, and the changes and chances of 
this mortal life, with the calm eyes of unconcerned spectators, they 
attempted to impose their opinions upon others by force. The earth, 
they said, had been given to them for a possession, and it was there- 
fore lawful for them to appropriate to themselves the goods of un- 
believers. They asserted that the time had come whea Mohammedan- 
ism must fall, and that to them had been assigned the task of bringing 
about the decree of fate. In their opinion the restrictions imposed upon 
men by the Koran were too heavy to be borne. According to their creed 
all men were alike ; none were impure, since all human beings, with all 
other created objects, whether animate or inanimate, formed so many 
portions of one all-pervading and everlasting God. It was probably 
when in possession of this idea that the Bab had startled his disciples 
by the sudden announcement that he was God. The followers of the 
Bab were to have all their possessions, including their women, in com- 
mon, marriage being one of the puerile observances of the Mohammedan 
code which it was now time to abolish. The Bibis admitted of no 
hereditary claims to high rank; nor did they see the necessity of any 
formal election of rulers or teachers; they admitted only such 
superiority as was conferred by the force of intellect, and that force, 
they held, would make itself felt without the adventitious aid of human 
laws. Hell was no longer a source of terror to men who had been 
enlightened by the teaching of the Bab. Their master had explained 
to them that there was to be no hereafter beyond this enduring world ; 
he had laughed to scorn alike the Moslem prophet’s description of the 
terror-striking bridge of Al-Sirath and of the black-eyed virgins who 
repose on green cushions and beautiful carpets, hidden from public view 
in the pavilions of paradise. This terrestrial globe was to be everlast- 
ing, and men need not fear what people falsely term death, since in truth 
they could not die.” 


The Babis showed reckless courage, and it is believed that their 
tenets are still held by thousands in secret. It is with Nusser-ed- 
deen that our last conflict was fought, and in him Mr. Watson sees 
an exceptional Asiatic king — a man who has the inclination 
and the capacity to do justice and promote the welfare of his 
people. 
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JOSH BILLINGS.* 
Josa Brurwes,—or Mr. Shaw, of Poughkeepsie, for that appears | 
to be his real name,—is a shrewd man, who has found it answer to 
put on the mask of a clown, and say generally shrewd, and often | 
humorous things, with a professional sort of grin upon him re- 
presented by systematic mis-spelling. Mr. Hingston, in telling 


us who Josh Billings is, and how he got his notoriety, very truly | 


remarks that the mis-spelling has been lately a little overworked 
as a form of humour, and that in Josh Billings it does not add 
anything to the humour. Nor does it. In the hands of 
satirist like ‘Thackeray mis-spelling may become a real literary 


power, because he knows how to make it a fresh comment on | 


the vulgarity of the Jeames Yellow plush he is satirizing. In the 
hands even of Artemus Ward it is a power, simply from the 
natural grotesquerie of the man, which it seems to suit and com- 
plete. He is essentially drol/, and he makes his spelling a really 
expressive part of his drollery. But this is not the case with Mr. 
Shaw. He is rather shrewd than droll, with a very keen eye for 
the weak side of men and things; yet without the faculty of the 
sitirist to portray gravely what he is laughing at as he pate, 
His -_ r lies in keen scoffing criticism of the world,—as when 

of mules, “They are like some men very corrupt at 
heart . I've knowa them to b s just to get 
a good chance to kick Now we need not say that the | 
gardonic force of this remark, or rather suggestion, is not in- 
creased by writing it, “ Tha are like sum men very korrupte at 
we know them tu be good mules for six months, just tu 
Instead of enhancing the 
gives it 


he says 
> yo wl mules for six m mth 


som ho ty. - 


harte ; 
git a good chanse to kick sumbody.” 
creative cynicism of the suggestion, the bad spelling 
slightly forced and effete air of professional merriment. 
his proverbs the shrewd and perfectly just observations, 
grow older, their opinions, like their diseases, grow 
loses, an‘ loses only, by being written, ‘“‘ Az men gro older, their 
opinyons, like their dizeazes, grow kronick ;” “The author 
who writes for bread will give his reader a taste of emptyings,” 
loses only by being forced into the grimacing mask of, ‘ The 
author who rites for bred, vil giv hiz readers a taste ov emptins.” 
This sort of spelling is merely silly, except it be a part of a 
grotesque whole. With Artemus Ward the humour seems to 
belong to a man of what is called mother-wit but no education. 


So among 
‘“*“As men 


chronic, 


{lis conceptions of spelling are just the sort of conceptions which | 


@ man with a graphic imaginatjon and no teaching would be likely 
to form, and hence, in a great degree, the real fun of his ety- 
mologies. But Mr. Shaw’s best things are the dry, caustic obser- 
vations of a keen-eyed man, who would be as little likely as any 
one to miss his way in the conventionalities of life, and hence 
the irritation which his carefully artificial false spelling causes us. 

‘To the same cause, that of a false appreciation of his own power 


and a mistaken idea that his popularity needs what is really only the | 


mask of the buffoon, must be ascribed the insertion among these 


papers of a good many intended to be very droll which are really | 


If a man insists on speaking in a mask, he will 
sometimes speak to suit the mask, and if the mask does not suit 
him, he will speak unsuitably. You can pick out in some 
of the pieces the bits put in for the sake of the reputation 
and the bits which made the reputation. For instance, take that 
on ** Manifest Destiny.” 
own thought. The second is the jester’s giggle. The third is his | 
own again. The fourth, his stage giggle, and so it goes on : 

“* Manifest destiny iz the science ov going tew the devil, or enny other 
place before yu git thare. I may be rong in this centiment, but that 
iz the way it strikes me, and i am so put together that when enny 
thing strikes me i immejiately strike back. Manifest destiny mite 
perhaps be blocked out agin az the condishun that man and things find 
themselfs in with a ring in their nozes and sumboddy hold ov the ring. 
L may be rong agin, but if i am, awl i hav got tew sa iz, i don't kno it, 
and what a man don’ t kno ain't no damage tew enny boddy else. The 
tru way that manifess destiny had better be sot down iz, the exact | 
distance that a frog kan jump down hill with a striped snako aftor him ; 
i don’t kno but i may be wrong onst more, but if the frog don't git 
ketched the destiny iz jist what he iz a looking for.” 


very stupid. 


In the following sentence this shrewd, acute, sceptical, business ob- 
server of city life and the ways of the world comes out with a 
contemptuous snarl, that is not spoilt by the idiotic device of 
spelling like a village clown :— 

“* Josh Billings knows that there are some dogs’ tails which can't be 
got to curl no ways, and some which will, and you can't stop ‘em. He 
says, that if you bathe a curly-tailed dog's tail in oil and bind it in 
splints, you cannot get the crook out of it; and Josh, who says a sight 
of good things, says that a man’s way of thinking is the crook in the 
dog's 
his own peculiarity in peace.’ 





*J sh Billings. His Book of Sayings. With iutroductiou by E. P. Hingston. 


Londuu: John Camden Hotten. 


al 


al 


The first sentence is the shrewd man’s | 


tail, and can’t be got out, and that every one should be allowed to wag |. 


| Mr. Shaw is really a cynic, and a very acute one. What can be 

| better than the following (which we have denuded of its etymological 
disguise) ?—*‘*I am prepared to say to seven rich men out of every 

ten,—make the most of your money, for it makes the most of you.’ 

| This is more common-place, but equally true: —‘* When a fellow gets 

| to going down hill, it does seem as though everything was greased 
|for the occasion.” ‘‘ Moral suasion consists in asking a man 
| to do what he ought to do without asking, and then begging his 
pardon if he refuses to do it.” ‘I have finally come to the con- 
clusion that a good reliable set of bowels is worth more to a man 
than any quantity of brains.” ‘I never could sez any use in 
making wooden gods, male or female.” ‘The last is a scoff at all 
| mythology, no less than at mere idolatry,—a comprehensive sar- 
| casm, in fact, on the tendency of men to invent quite superfluous 
| details in order to piece out untrue general conceptions. All these 
are keen scofling sayings, and Josh Billings, as he chooses to call 
himself, abounds in them. But, then, why does he intersperse 
them with such trash as this—‘* It always seemed to me that a 
left-handed fiddler must play the tune backwards;” or this,— 
|—** Musick hath charms tu soothe a savage; this may be so, 
| but i wud rather tri a revolver on him fust;” or this wretched 

pun,—‘* I have known folks whose was very small, but 
| whose was very big.” It is evident that Mr. Shaw has 
| been demoralized by his fool’s cap and bells. Half his sayings 
| are made to keep tune with the bells, and only those which are 
out of tune with them are really worth attention. Nevertheless 
Josh Billings’ book is at least Half full of a certain grim, shrewd, 
caustic commentary on life that is well worth reading. As to 
the other half, let us hope that it may be left out, aud the spelling 
| set straight, in a future edition. 


calibre 


b re 





THE SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE.* 
ONcE more upon the waters, the turbid waters of Shakes pearian 
autobiography, thick with the mud of critics. As the light 
littérateur skims over them, he is now and then startled by the 
voice of some diver, emerging from the depths, and boasting of a 
pearl of magic power that will still the tumult and clear the 
waters for ever; but the long weeds of theory cling around him 
till he sinks, and the mud is muddier than before. But soft, we 
have only the duties of the journalist to perform, and we have no 
600 pages to fill with our parables. Mr. Gerald Massey must 
forgive us, if we hint that his own style has affected that of our 
| exordium ; he has himself used the dear old trope of muddy waters, 
| and we might easily fill an article with a list of his other similes. At 
| the same time, we should be truly sorry to underrate his book ; it is 
| 
} 





three times too long, and the criticisms, though often just, are 
enounced too mouthily ; yet still there remains matter enough to 
| fill a good readable half-volume, whenever his works shall be col- 
lected in small octavos. He has taken great pains in rooting up 
|old Court scandals; and, what is far better, he illustrates the 
Sonnets from contemporary literature with the subtle sympathy of 
a poet. In his title-page he assumes the tone of a discoverer 
| more emphatically than we like, but he is certainly a daring 
explorer. Before, however, we particularize his conclusions, it is 
our heavy duty to re-enumerate the statistics which form his only 





| reliable premises 
| In 1598 Francis Meres (the story always begins with Meres) 
published his Palladis Tamia, in which he says, *“ As the soule of 
Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, so the sweete wittie 
hee of Ovid lives in mellifluous and hony-tongued Shakespeare, 
witness his Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugred sonnets 
| among his private friends.” Now the two larger poems here men- 
tioned had been published in 1593 and 1594, dedicated to Henry 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, the later dedication being re- 
markable for an increase of affectionate familiarity. It is there- 
| fore probable that some of the ‘‘sugred sonnets” still in MS. in 
11598 were addressed to Southampton. In 1599 a bookseller, 
excited perhaps by the passage in Meres, scraped together a few 
of Shakespeare’s minor poems, and published them under the title 
of The Passionate Pilgrim; two of them are noteworthy, viz., one 
(now known as Sonnet 138) in which occur these lines :— 


Venus and 


“When my love swears that she is made of truth, 
I do believe her, — I know she lies. 


But wherefore says my love that she is young? 
And wherefore say not I that Lamold? . 


The other (Sonnet 144) begins :— 
“ Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still; 


* Shakespeare's Sounels Never Before laterpre'ed; hie Private Friends Identified, 
together with a Recovered Likeness of Himself, By Gerald Massey. Loadon: Loug- 
mans, Greet, aud Cu. Lidl. 
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The better angel is a man right fair, 
The worser spirit a woman coloured ill... . 


” 


Shakespeare therefore (if speaking seriously in his own cha- 
racter) had begun to call himself old, and to suspect his friend 


bookseller. One thing is pretty certain, that Shakespeare had 
nothing to do with the publication. Charles Knight long ago 
drew attention to the disarrangement of the Sonnets; several of 
them are separated which manifestly belong to a little series ; 


and his ‘* black beauty,” at least as early as 1599. We now hear | and that they were printed from a MS. (or MSS.) in more than 


nothing of the Sonnets for ten years. 


In 1609 Thomas Thorpe published the full collection of 154 
sonnets. ‘The first 17 are addressed to a youth, exhorting him 
not to let his inheritance of beauty end with himself, but continue 


it by marriage. Of the rest many are general expressions of love, 
and promises of its celebration in immortal verse, apparently ad- 
dressed to the same youth; others are love sonnets to a woman ; 
others uncertain, whether to a friend or a mistress. The ‘ black 
beauty” is courted in Sonnet 127 and a few later ones, but reviled 
(as we have seen) in Sonnet 144 for corrupting the writer's ‘‘ better 
angel ;” and she appears to be the ‘‘ Lascivious Grace” of some 
earlier numbers. (See 33-35, 40-42.) The amorous diction is fre- 
quently so highly fantastical that one can hardly suppose it intended 
to be taken seriously. ‘The series, on the other hand, expressing 
some jealousy of a rival poet (78-86) enters into details which 
smack of reality. But the personal allusions are rarely marked 
enough to guide us distinctly. In one instance alone do we find 
any strong internal evidence as to the occasion of the poem; this 
is in Sonnet 107 :— 
“* Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come, 
Can yet the lease of my true love control, 
Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom. 
The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage ; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age ; 
Now with the drops of this most balmy time 
My love looks fresh, and death to me subscribes, 
Since spite of him I'll live in this poor rhyme, 
While he insults o’er dull and speechless tribes ; 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 
When Tyrants’ crests and tombs of brass are spent.” 
‘‘There can be no mistake, doubt, or misgiving here,” exclaims 
Mr. Massey, and we agree with him, but he hardly seems aware 
that others have been before him. We only wonder indeed how 
so many critics could have passed it over with nothing but a 
general comment, until the Westminster Review (for July, 1857) 
offered the following obvious interpretation. It was almost cer- 
tainly addressed to Southampton, who had been left languishing 
in the Tower, under sentence of death, while our Royal Cynthia was 
on her death-bed ; the political ‘‘augurs” were then “ sad” with 
forebodings of civil strife, but ‘‘the mortal moon ” * endured her 
eclipse,” and straightway the ill omens were falsified, and for the 
first time the whole island felt secure of peace; and thus it was 
that the love between Shakespeare and his patron “ looked fresh ” 
again, for Southampton was released and restored to special favour. 
With this one exception no historical allusions have hitherto been 
discovered in the Sonnets, Dyce is ‘ well nigh convinced ” that 
most of them are mere poetical fancies. Coleridge held that the 
‘* sweet boy ” was a girl in disguise, a sort of Rosalind in doublet 
and hose, and Chalmers maintained that it was no less a woman 
than Queen Elizabeth! The scantiness of the internal evidence is 
hardly supplied by the publisher's enigmatical dedication ; it is a 
dry bone that has cracked many a commentator’s dog-tooth, yet 
we suppose that we must turn it over again. ‘‘ TO. THE, ONLIE. 
BEGETTER. OF, | THESE. INSVING. SONNETS. | Mr. W. H. Att. 
HAPPINESSE. | AND. THAT. ETERNITIE. | PROMISED. | BY. 
OUR. EVER-LIVING. POET. | WISHETH. | THE. WELL-WISHING. 
| ADVENTURER. IN. | SETTIN. | FoRTH. | T. 7.” ‘*T [homas] 
T [horpe]” ought to be rapped up from the under world for such 
a riddle. Who was his ** Mr. W. H.,” and how was he ‘ the onlie 
begetter ?” We need not discuss the claims of Will. Hart, or 
Will. Hughes (invented for the occasion), or William Himself, that 
exquisitely German creation of Barnstorff’s. If we are to take 
the word ‘‘ begetter” in its usual sense, and suppose that the 
Sonnets were mostly addressed to one man, he must have been of 
importance enough to be Shakespeare’s patron. Let us turn to 
the two rival favourites of the critical Ring. It would certainly 
seem very odd for Thorpe to call Southampton ‘Mr. W[riothesley] 
H[enry],” but it would also be odd for him to call Pembroke ‘“ Mr. 
W{[illiam] H[erbert].” The latter was always known, in his boy- 
hood and youth, as Lord Herbert; and if any concealment was 
desired, the one travestie might really have been almost as likely 
as the other. But many contend that ‘‘ begetter ’ may here only 
mean getter or conveyer. All we can say is that, in that case, 
““W. H.” may stand for the name of any rascally friend of 


| one handwriting is evident, from the more frequent occurrence of 
| printer's errors in certain batches. We may reject, then, at once, 
the theory of Mr. Charles Armitage Brown that they form a con- 
tinuous autobiographical poem. Many were probably written in 
assumed characters, and may have been intended for friends who 
j could not pen their own valentines. Grant White (Shakespeare's 
| Scholar) suggests that they were actually sold, and that this was 
, the reason why Shakespeare did not reclaim them. He says, 
| Shakespeare himself published his longer poems, though they are 
| inferior to his plays and his Sonnets. Why did he leave his plays 
jin MS.? Because they had become the property of the theatres, 
| Why did he neglect his Sonnets? Because they, too, had ceased to 
| be his property. 
| ‘The Sonnets, then, went to the press in 1609, without any care 
}on the part of their author, and very little on the part of their 
|‘ onlie begetter.” Yet had it not been for this shadowy “ Mr. 
| W. H.” we should never have heard of the claims of Pembroke. 
What connection is known to have existed between him and 
Shakespeare? None at all before 1623, when the plays were 
| dedicated to him. But it must be remembered that he was then 
| Lord Chamberlain, and the editors only speak of the ‘ favour” 
|; shown by him towards Shakespeare in the same terms as they 
|speak of the ‘‘ favours” shown towards themselves. There is 
nowhere any hint of any private friendship between him and the 
i poet. But his private initials were ‘* W. H. ;” he was handsome, 
} amorous, fond of learning and astrology, a patron of the poet 
| Daniel, and a poetaster himself; and these data were enough to 
|set the critics going. ‘They searched the Sydney Papers, where 
| Rowland Whyte’s letters often contain news of him as ‘ Lord 
Harbert,” and they discovered that in 1599 his friends were try- 
ing to entice him into a match for which he showed ‘noe in- 
clination.” And this is literally all. He probably frequented 
the theatres, but Whyte never mentions it; whereas of two other 
Earls he does say that they ‘‘ pass away the tyme in London 
merely in going to plaies every day.” (Vol. IL, p. 132.) One 
of these play-going Earls was Southampton. We need not insist 
upon the tradition that Southampton gave Shakespeare 1,0001., 
their intimate acquaintance is suffictently evidenced by the “ love” 
professed in the dedication of Zucrece. This dedication closely 
resembles the twenty-sixth sonnet; and when there and else- 
where we find Shakespeare addressing a noble patron we natu- 
rally think of Southampton, for we know of no other. The 
objections urged against him are three:—1. ‘That he was not an 
Adonis in his youth; but this is a mere assertion. 2. ‘That there 
were only nine years between his age and that of Shakespeare ; but 
only think, nine years of Shakespeare’s life! ‘They might well make 
the dramatist regard the young courtier as a boy. 3. That no 
allusion is made to martial exploits; but if, as we believe, the 
Sonnets mainly belong to the period of Venus and Adonis, any such 
allusions would have been prophetic, for Southampton’s exploits 
did not commence till 1596. ‘These three objections are but so 
many gnats, compared with one (a very camel) which is quietly 
swallowed by the supporters of Pembroke. Having fixed upon 
the date of 1599, they put Meres aside, and assert that the first 
batch of ‘‘sugred sonnets” must have utterly perished, and that 
only those subsequent to 1598 have been preserved. We will 
offer them, by the way, oue little fancy of our own. The sonnets 
in favour of matrimony are formed on the model of certain 
speeches in Sir P. Sidney’s Arcadia. Now, ‘Sidney's sister,” to 
whom the romance was dedicated, was also ‘+ Pembroke’s 
mother ;” and the old arguments and similes might be gracefully 
repeated by a client of her son’s. But we hold, with Mr. Massey, 
that this imitation is only another proof of the poet's youth ; and 
that the passages probably occurred to Shakespeare whilst his 
head was still full of the Arcadia, that is, soon after 1590. Again, 
in the twenty-sixth sonnet (beginning, ‘‘ Lord of my love, to 
whom in vassalage Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit,”) the 
poet declares that he cannot dare to make any public boast of his 
‘‘love” until he has shown himself worthy of doing so. Does 
not this modesty remind one of Shakespeare’s two dedications, 
and account for the omission of “love” in the first and its in- 
sertion in the second? If so, his intimacy with Southampton 
may have ripened before 1593. However, we do not pledge our- 
selves to back Southampton against all comers; we only maintain 
that he still keeps the field, in default of a better champion. In 





Thorpe’s who conveyed the goods into the hands of the piratica] tlike manner, we ask who is the “ better spirit” of sonnets 78-86 ? 
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Shakespeare there contrasts the rival muses, calling his own “ a | 
saucy bark,” and the other “ one of tall building and of goodly | 
pride.” He confesses that his thoughts have died within his ; 
brain, without coming to the birth; but he declares that this is 
all owing to the change of favour shown by his patron, and not to 
any dread of his rival’s unearthly power of speech, heightened, 
though it be, by all the spirits of Night, and notably by one 
familiar spirit. 
“Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, 
Bound for the prize of all too precious you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew ? 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead ? 
No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished ! 
He, nor that affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 
As victors of my silence cannot boast ; 
I was not sick of any fear from thence ; 
3ut when your countenance filed up his line, 
Then lacked I matter : that enfeebled mine.”—(86.) 
Surely it would be idle to call such a sonnet a mere * poetical 
exercise.” Some one great rival is distinctly pointed at, and who 
should it be but the only great rival of Shakespeare? It will not 
guit some theories to own that it may be Marlow, for he was killed 
in a brawl on the 1st of June, 1593. But “ Marlow’s mighty line ” 
is here admirably characterized, and Marlow himself stands before 
us inthe character of Faustus, aided by hisfamiliar, Mephistophiles. 
Mr. Massey is an eager advocate of the claims of Southampton 
and Marlow, and he often injures his side by his over eagerness. 
We are inclined to admit his general conclusions on these points, 
but we cannot follow him any further. He makes an interesting 
chapter out of the life of Southampton, and his long courtship of 
Essex’s ‘‘ poor cousin,” Elizabeth Vernon, and the disfavour which 
he endured for her sake, but the attempt to connect the lady with 
the Sonnets is simply a failure. 

And now we begin to smell carrion. Mr. Massey will say that 
we ‘lift the vulturine nose” without any “ misgivings that the 
scent may be carried in” our “own nostrils.” In plain words, 
there are about a dozen sonnets that make us feel uncomfortable, 
until we wish, like Hallam, that they ‘‘ had never been written.” 
It is a sad chapter of Confessions, and it seems to have affected 
the style as well as the feelings of the grave author of Annals of 
the Stage, when he lamented that ‘if we are to believe [Shakes- 
peare] himself, although a married man with a wife and family at 
Stratford [at Stratford, horrible aggravation !] he was not im- 
maculate.” (Vol. L, p. 331.) Mr. Collier had just before (p. 330) 
been touching the Sonnets, and had discovered that Shakespeare 
‘was at one time in love with a female who was not very chary 





jectured) to sport with her lover's young friends! 





of her reputation.” If the annalist had not been too much 
shocked to search the Sonnets any further, he might have counted 
this but a small thing. He might (perhaps) have detected the 
bard bending over his frail young friend and his frailer mistress, 
and blessing them with the unction of a sentimental hedge-priest, 


saying,— 
‘** Loving offenders, thus I will excuse ye ; 
Thou dost love her, because thou knowest I love her, 
And for my sake even so doth she abuse me, 
Suffering my friend for my sake to approve her. 

But here’s the joy ; my friend and I are one; ; 

Sweet flattery! then she loves but me alone.”—(42.) 
And do we really believe that Shakespeare thus played the pimp 
to his own dishonour? Not a bit of it. But we are afraid that | 
he did conceive this dramatic situation. It reminds one of the | 
astounding generosity of Valentine, when, in the very presence of | 
his trusting true-love, he waives her over to his shabby friend, | 
Proteus, with this flourish, ‘‘ All that is mine in Sylvia I give 
thee” (Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act v., s. 4). Valentine’s 
attitude is mere stage clap-trap; the situation in the Sonnets is 
worse, because it is coarser. It is bad enoagh for a French novel, | 
and we sympathize with the excitement of Mr. Massey, whom it | 
has stirred (we suspect) into delivering this bulky volume. Most 
seriously we do sympathize with his indignation against the ‘* per- | 
sonal theory,” but we admire his good intentions more than his | 
judgment. For how does he explain the offence away? He| 
denies that, in nine sonnets, the speaker is any man at all. He 
imagines that it may have been Elizabeth Vernon. She has felt | 
jealousy of the ‘‘ black beauty” (of sonnet 144), and she has com- 
missioned Shakespeare to record it. Now, we allow that a few | 
passages do, somehow, sound less offensive, if from the mouth of | 
a jealous woman, but we cannot allow that Mr. Massey has a 
right to alter ‘“‘my seat” (41) into ‘“‘my sweet,” merely to 





| 


accommodate his innocent fancies. But he does ot stop here. 
When the jealousy of Elizabeth Vernon has been .aally appeased 
by Southampton’s marrying her in 1598, the ‘‘ b'ack beauty” is 
handed over to Pembroke, and he in his turn commissions 
Shakespeare to beset her with sonnets. The dramatist was now 
on the full tide of prosperity; he was about thirty-five, too, 
quite old enough “to know what conscience is,” and yet. to 
what sort of amour did he pander, according to his cruel 
apologist? ‘To no honest love affair, to no pretty flirtation, but 
to a downright intrigue between a noble stripling and a married 
woman of thirty-six! For the ‘‘ black beauty” is proved to be 
no less than the elder sister of Essex, Penelope, Lady Rich. 
Mountjoy indeed was her acknowledged cavalier; he had loved 
her as a maid, he loved her as the unwilling wife of another; 
when he became Lord Deputy of Ireland, amidst all the cares and 
glories of a most active life, he loved her still ; and finally, when 
she was divorced for his sake, he ruined himself for hers. Three 
months after their marriage he died in disgrace, and she soon 
followed him. But now, forsooth, she was only his mistress, left 
to her stupid husband from time to time, and free (it may be con- 
Yet no, after 
all, it will not do. The lover of the ‘* woman coloured ill” may 
have been anybody or nobody, (probably the latter), but the 
woman herself cannot have been Lady Rich. She had black eyes, 
we know, they were sung of in her youth, for she was the Stella of 
Sir P. Sidney ; but by the same authority we also know that she 
had golden hair. Now Sonnet 130 (directed against the false 
imagery of poetasters) begins thus :— 
“My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun ; 
Coral is far more red than her lips’ red ; 
If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun; 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head.” 

Mr. Massey is a clever man, but he has wasted his ingenuity in 
trying to prove black to be gold. He heads one page (p. 217), 
‘* A Woman's Special Pleading ;” we are afraid that something 
similar would not be a bad title for the work itself. Still there is 
some of the real fervour of the poet about him, and if, when we 
reached his 600th page, we gave a sigh of relief, it was by no 
means unmixed with pleasure and sympathy. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1813.* 
CoLoneEL CHarRAS, whose patriotism was of quite a different 
stamp from what his countrymen call Chauvinisme, tried, both as 
a soldier and a citizen, to account for Napoleon's defeats in 1813, 
1814, and 1815, by somewhat more cogent reasons than England's 
gold and perfidy, the shortcomings of some marshals, the treason of 
others, and the defection of German allies. ‘To mourn eternally 
and in almost childish vexation over Leipzig and Waterloo, to 
accuse Wellington and Blucher, to throw obloquy on Bernadotte 
and York, to find fault with Grouchy’s inaction and Ney’s daring, 
rather than confess that the great idolized Emperor committed 
blunders, could not suit such a manly mind. Knowing that since 
1815 Frenchmen, and perhaps Englishmen and Germans likewise, 
have learned the history of the earlier part of the present century 
in the Mémorial de Sainte-Hélene, Colonel Charras set himself the 
praiseworthy task of analyzing critically every fact advanced by 
the celebrated prisoner, and as far as Waterloo is concerned he 
demonstrated victoriously in his now famous book, La Campagne 
de 1815, that almost every assertion made by Napoleon is disproved 
by the real events. Victor Hugo, who in the Misérables wrote 
himself the fantastic story of the gigantic battle, openly states 
that hitherto there exist only two French versions of it, the legend 
of St. Helena and Charras’s historical and true recital. At the 
moment when a premature death snatched the pen from his vigor- 


| ous hand, the exiled republican soldier had begun to review, in 


the same independent and scientific manner, the fatal campaign of 


1813 in Germany. He had for years laboriously collected every 


| available information, and had been able to consult many hitherte 


unknown documents, especially the military correspondence of 
General Bertrand, the most confidential of Napoleon's advisers. 
The first volume only, which is in fact a mere introduction, was 
completed, and is now published by his widow and his brother-in- 


law. It will ever be regretted that Charras could not finish his 
task. Hero-worship, especially military hero-worship, is a sad 


feature in the French mind, and coming from such an enthusiastic 
soldier, from such an uncompromising patriot, who knew how to 
address his countrymen, this unbending criticism would have told 
strongly. Gouvion Saint-Cyr and Mathieu Dumas have long 
ago pointed out the grievous blunders committed by the great 


Par le Lieutenant-Colonel Charras. 





* Histoire de la Guerre de 1813 en Allemagne. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
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captain. But then they were actors in the terrible drama, and | 


their view, limited to what they witnessed and did themselves, 

scarcely glanced on the general picture. 

campaign was never given by an impartial French officer, and 
Charras was not allowed to finish his work. 

The volume just published may nevertheless well stand alone. 
It is a masterly sketch of the respective state of all countries which 
were going to play their part in the great ‘‘ battle of nations,” as 
the Germans still call the terrible struggle at Leipzig. Colonel 
Charras begins at once, and without any useless rhetoric, with the 
end of the Russian campaign :— 

“Based on that policy which did not recognize any right but force, 
and had no rule but the ambition of one man, planned with thoughtless- 
ness, begun without foresight, conducted with carelessness, carried on 
with rash obstinacy, brought back too late, the expedition directed 
against Russia finished by an unexampled disaster. Executed by 
610,000 men, the invasion of this empire had commenced in the last days 
of June, 1812. Never in modern times, never perhaps even in ancient 
times, had such a numerous army been united under one chief and set 
in motion for one enterprise. ..... Six months had scarcely passed 
and it recrossed the Russian frontier in the most frightful disorder, in 
the most terrible distress. It was reduced by more than 500,000 men, 
lost through desertion, picked up, carried off by the enemy, killed by 
fire and sword, by fatigue and exhaustion, by hunger and cold. It left 
behind the carcases of 150,000 horses, a million of guns, and from fifteen 
to twenty thousand artillery and train waggons. Already Napoleon had 
left it, ranning to Paris in order to exact a fresh army from France.” 

By what means he succeeded in this object is graphically and 
energetically told by Colonel Charras. Though exhausted of men 
by twenty years of incessant struggles, though bruised, wounded, 
and panting, though literally saignée @ blanc, France provided that 
fresh army, but not willingly this time, not with real enthusiasm. 
How much truth there is in the sad pictures contained in the 
admirable Conscrit de 1813, by Messieurs Erckmann and Cha- 
trian, we can state from personal remembrances, from sad tales 
told by men who lived. and suffered at that epoch. Now, Colonel 
Charras confirms the statement by authenticated facts and statis- 
tical details. 

First of all, the Cohortes, a national guard in name alone, since 
they were made subject to military law, were incorporated in the 
army, and gave about 90,000 men. Soon the Gardes d’Honneur, a 
more aristocratic militia, had to submit to the same fate. In 
1812 already, a levy of 100,000 men had been ordered on the 
conscription of 1813. The conscrits levied for these two years 
amounted to 160,000 men. Napoleon judged that this army, 
composed, as it was, of almost raw recruits, was not sufficient. 

“He wanted besides 100,000 men taken by falling back afresh on 
the conscription classes of 1812, 1811, 1810, and 1809, and 150,000 
more men’called ont on that of 1814. The last call ought regularly 
only:to have been made in 1815; thus, it could merely procure-soldiers 
little .fit for: bearing the fatigue of war. Such was that foresight of 
Napeleon so much praised by his apologists. After having wasted the 
old legions of the Republic, he had squandered the fresh blood of 
France in such a way, that for the last six years he called conscripts at 
nineteen, and was at last reduced to call them at eighteen years of age. 
On the 13th of January he made known his will to the Senate, and the 
Senate complied, with its usual servility.” 

It was the same Senate which, next year, was going to proclaim 
the Emperor’s deposition! In the meanwhile Napoleon strove 
by the Moniteur, and by what he called the ‘ public bodies of 
the State,” to raise the patriotic rancours of France, to attribute 
to English gold even the Russian disaster and the rising of the 
German people. Sad to say, these stupid and odious equivoca- 
tions were not only believed then, but they are so still in France. 
As Colonel Charras states, ‘‘ When the press is enslaved, lying 
reigns supreme.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of the intellectual blocus which prevented 
France from learning the state of the Continent, the people heard 
enough to have a slight glimmering of the true cause of these pro- 
tracted evils. A deadly anger began to fester in many a breast, 
and had it not been for his masterly campaign in 1814 against 
the invading Coalition, Napoleon’s memory would ever since have 
been cursed by the mourning nation. They still paid illegal taxes 
without open riots, they still saw horses and men taken away by 
requisitions and conscriptions, the deserters from the Cohortes 
were not yet too numerous, — 

“But so many sacrifices were bitterly felt. To the mournful grief 
thrown over France by the Russian disaster was added the sorrow of those 
three or four hundred thousand families from whom their children were 
taken to be driven on the fields of battle, where all understood that it 
was not the quarrel of the country itself which called on her sons. The 
balloting and the departure of conscrits gave rise to the most heartrending 
incidents, not only.at the domestic hearth, but also in the streets. At 
the sight of the young men struck by ill Inck, setting out for that war 
whence none came baek, or returned only mutilated, friends and relations 
wept and groaned aloud, and their lamentations found a sonorous, sadty 


Tt could not have been otherwise, for, as we could testify our- 
selves, many families had, in spite of the law, three or four sons in 


The vast ensemble of the | the army ; others had paid several times for substitutes at a heavy 


sacrifice. Still, none was secure; the youth of eighteen was 
taken away, soon to be followed by the man who had drawn a 
good number as far back as 1809, and was now, in 1813, forcibly 
pressed into the ranks. Some regiments were composed of mere 
boys, but, as Ney said at Bautzen, ‘‘ these children were heroes,” 
When he crossed the Rhine at Maintz Napoleon had an army of 
269,000 men. It is true that the Kings of Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Wurtemberg had provided their contingent, and that at the 
decisive moment the German soldiers were going to turn their 
arms against their French allies. Napoleon called it ‘“ treason,” 
and it cannot be denied that the sad remembrance still rankles in 
the breast of many Frenchmen. 

The more praise is due to the unswerving, bold honesty of 
Colonel Charras. He acknowledges, he proves, that the German 
people rose against Napoleonian oppression before the German Sove- 
reigns, that Germany was as heroic in 1813 as Republican France 
proved in 1792, that it was truly a ‘‘ war of liberation,” as the 
Germans called it. General York and Minister Stein are, in his 
eyes, as great heroes as Jourdan and Carnot; the stirring songs 
of Arndt and Keerner, the exciting poems of Klopstock, Riickert, 
and Uhland, the spirited speeches and addresses of Fichte and 
other professors, are just as patriotic ebullitions as the Marseillaise 
or an appeal by Danton to the Volontaires de Tans. He warmly 
approves of the edict on the Landsturm framed by Stein, in 
which the inhabitants are recommended to destroy isolated gol- 
diers or troops, to kill marauders. 

“Cruel, barbarous orders, it has been said. Yes, but they ought to 
be the catechism of every nation suffering from conquest or tyranny. 
Conquest is barbarity, tyranny is barbarity. They are not entitled to 
courteous warfare. Besides, in a philosophical and moral point of view, 
in what do pitched battles and wholesale destruction differ from retail 
war, from partial killing? As for me, I say it without evasion, if my 
country were again to undergo the shock of an invasion, I wish it would 
find a government prepared to sign this edict on the Landsturm, and 
citizens prepared to obey it.” 

At the moment when many Frenchmen see looming in a pretty 
near distance fresh battle-fieldsin Germany, when France may 
again find her Litzen, her Bautzen, and perhaps her Leipzig, 
the work of Colonel Charras may be doubly useful. Taken in 
conjunction with the Erckmann and Chatrian novels, it is the 
most eloquent charge against militairisme, against war for the 
mere sake of ambition and glory, which has been written in our 
time. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


*,* By a printer's error the Municipal Corporations’ Directory, noticed 
by us in our “Current Literature” last week, was printed “ Universal 
Corporations’ Directory,” a title which would be without meaning. 

The Cornhill Magazine for July. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—In the new 
number of this magazine a tale is commenced by the authoress of 
.The Story of Elizabeth, which bids fair to be one of not only beauty, 
but genius. There is the same peculiar effect caused by steeping, as 
it were, a sad and occasionally even sardonic estimate of the super- 
ficiality and worldliness of the world in a flood of golden light and 
idyllic beauty, which marked that beautiful tale, and which pro- 
duces a deeper effect of pathos than almost any othor style of modern 
fiction. “The Village on the Cliff,” if it goes on as it has begun,— 
though of course for that there is no security,—should be another 
literary gem. Mr. Trollope gives anew and admirable instalment of 
his amusing tale of “The Claverings.” Captain Archie Clavering’s 
grotesque efforts to apply horsey ideas to love-making are sketched 
with his finest and most delicate humour. Mr. Matthew Arnold con- 
tinues and concludes his remarkable series of papers on Celtic literature, 

and there are othor papers of considerable interest. It is the most 
brilliant number of the Cornhill that has appoared for some months. 

The Gentle Philosopher; or, Home Thoughts for Home Thinkers, 
(James Blackwood.)—Our author describes herself very fairly as “a 

person of some culture and knowledge of the world,” who delights much: 
in nature, but more in human nature. He can discourse on “ Trees” or 
“Friendship,” propound an estimate of Heinrich Heine, or turn one of 

Michael Angelo's sonnets with considerable taste and judgment. But 

there is very little novelty or depth in his observations, his humour is 

the reverse of fresh, and “the satirical vein without malice that he 

indulges in” has been struck before. However, the age is not exacting 

in the matter of social philosophy, and has swallowed with apparent 

avidity mnch that.is nearer akin to twaddle than the contents of the 
present volume, 

Charity. Helstone. A Tale. By Mrs. Carey Brock. (Seeley, Jackson, 

and Halliday.}\—Mrs. Brock writes stories which are very popular in 

Evangelical households, and especially delightful, we should think, to 





sympathetic echo in the bosom of the crowd, especially in the heart of 
those who had sons, be they children or men.” 





Evangelical clergymen. One of these is set up as the central figure ; 
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all the goed people fall down before’ him and worship him, quote*his 
sermons, and quite lose their individuality, to the advantage of one or 
two wicked porsons, who, introduced as foils, become endeared to us by 
retaining the features of human beings. Charity Helstone as a child 
getting into a passion with the old servant for telling good-natured fibs, 
and repenting when she recognizes the merit of the intention, is natural 
and interesting, but when hor “young soul has fed upon the green spots 
of pasture” to which it was directed by the Rev. Mr. Morton, she 
becomes unfleshed, talks like a book, and is unbearable. With great 
propriety she is not allowed to marry, but devotes herself instead to the 
duty of putting out in life the twelve children of her reverend friend. 

Free Thoughts on Many Subjects. By a Manchester Man. 2 vols. (Long- 
mane.) —These essays, reprinted from Fraser, have the advantage over 
the deluge of works of the same kind with which the present age is over- 
whelmed, that they doal for the most part with a special subject, and 
are the result of special knowledge. The writer is well acquainted with 
the manufacturing districts, gives capital descriptions of the folks 
there, and treats the problems connected with them as fairly as can 
be expected from a gentleman of classical education and Conservative 
tendencies, who has been condemned to pass his life within the limits of 
that rough but shrewd and kindly democracy. He is humorous and 
sensible, and sympathizes with a population which has the same charac- 
teristics, reserving his good-natured satire for demagogues and penny- 
a-liners. His volumes are full of amusing anecdote, as well as serious 
information, and will be read with pleasure and advantage even by 
those who are not inclined to adopt all his remedies, or to agree with 
him that “the outcry about political privileges for the people in many 
instances is but little else than throwing dust in their eyes, that they 
may not see the indifference which is so frequently shown to their 
moral and social well-being.” 

Life and Writings of Mazzini. Vol. IIL, Autobiographical and 
Pélitioal. (Smith and Elder.)—This volume continues the story of 
Mazzini’s life from the failure of one of his many conspiracies in 1834 
to his settlement in England in 1844, when he claims to have com- 
menced that series of operations on public opinion which has ended by 
acquiring for Italy the sympathies of the English nation. People who 
shudder at the name of the great revolutionist, and refuse to give even 
aglance: at his writings, deprive themselves of a real pleasure. His 
earnestness, his eloquence, and the completeness of his political 
system equally entitle him to attention; it is quite possible to differ 
etitirély from ‘the last, and yet to admire the honesty of his»con- 
victions, the fixity of his spurpose, and the vigour of ‘his style. 
The permanent ‘hindrance to his uséfulness is that he is too 
much in earnest to consent to any compromise. As long as ho and his 
country were simply, ‘so to speak, in opposition, this did not so much 
matter, but now that the nation is constitated, and has to decide on its 
own destinies, it must listen to many voices, and cannot recognize any 
exclisive apostolate. This idea seems inconceivable to Signor Mazzini; 
he rebukes parliaments as unhesitatmgly as princes, and will continue 
to preach his gospel whether the people will hear or whether they will 
forbear. His leading principle is that of association, applied first to the 
individuals of a nation, and then to the different nations, each of which 
is to preserve its own character, butis to work in the general interests of 
humanity. The present volume contains an elaborate exposition of this 
theory, and in addition matter perhaps of a more attractive character. 
There is a touching account of the brothers Bandiera and a pungent 
letter to Sir James Graham on the connection of the British Post- 
Office authorities with their melancholy end, an interesting letter to 
Lamennais on the Papal question, and a most graphic description of 
the anthor’s state of mind, when, after the failure of one of his schemes, 
he found himself in London, poverty-stricken and alone, haunted by the 
phantoms of his fellow conspirators.who had perished, and almost com- 
pelled to believe that the idea of his life, the restoration of Italy, was an 
illusion, and even a crime. But he remembered that “life is a mission, 
and duty therefore its highest law, to be fulfilled with all our strength, 
whether blessed by love or visited by hatred, whether strengthened by 
assoviation with others, or in the sad solitude that almost always 
surrounds the martyrs of thought.” It is significant, as showing the 
impression that he had at that time made upon his compatriots, that 





whilst he was passing through this agony he overheard. an acquain- 
tance say, “Leave him alone; he-is in his element, conspiring and 
happy.” 

Biblical Studies. By W. Robinson. (Longmans.)—There is nothing 
remarkable about this volume. It belongs to that exegetical schod? 
which considers that it is doing service to revelation by applying to 
Scripture the dictum of Talleyrand that language was invented for the 
concealment of thought. Tho writers are quite contented if they can 
devise some theory which is not absolutely irreconcilable with the 
words of the Bible, though no one would ever have dreamt of using the 
language in question for the purpose of propounding it. The great 
objection to this method, in addition to the unpleasantness of its moral 
aspect, is that after all it must leave some errors uncorrected, and it would 
seem to be undesirable, even for those who look to Scripture for their 
science as well as their spiritual instruction, to burden themselves with 
a weapon which makes them responsible as belligerents without render- 
ing them effective as combatants. If they find the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration necessary to their religious peace, one sveultl think that they 
would do better to adopt it boldly as an addition to the mysteries whith 
appeal rather to faith than to reason. Our author in the vobware ‘before 
us explains the first chapter in Genesis by a supposed change in the 
earth’s motion, thinks that the removal of Adam's rib is illustrated by 
the action of chloroform, stakes the value of prophecy on the Continental 
as opposed to the insular situation of ancient Tyre, and in other similar 
ways endeavours “to cheek the seepticism that. abounds.” 

The Home Life. By J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. (Smith and Eider.)— 
This is a remarkable volume. A volume of sermons, it is true, but such 
that are almost models of what sermons should be, and of what if they 
were, men would go to hear them as readily as to the gallery of the 
House of Commons on the night of a great debate. Por they relate to 
the business of life, and are replete with discriminative counsél.in 
reference to it. Breathing the purest spiritaality, they are also full of 
practical wisdom; entirely Christian, they yet recognize the fact that. 
much that passes for Christianity is but the outgrowth of human fancy 
and the residaum of human controversy. Addressed as they were to 
a body of Congregationalists, the author has naturally nach'to sy on the 
subject of Puritanism, and shows himeelf fully alive to the.good that its 
substance effected in past times, aud to the mischief that its shadow is 
working.amongst ourselves. He pleads for Christian freedom ; | Iris lead- 
ing idea is that Christianity is a healthy development of the whole 
nature after the pattern of ite divine Author, aud not a’ religion »of~re- 
strictions and prohibitions. “The restraint that isdearnt in freedom,"” 
he writes, “is the only restraint that has any living force in it.” He 
works out this.idea through all the relations of home and social Jife, and 
all who find a difficulty in “‘ making tho best of ‘both worlds” will find 
help and comfort in his book. It will be especially useful to .two 
classes—to those by whom offences come in the matter of artificial sins. 
and objectless austerities, and to those who, in the reaction from undue 
discipline, are in danger of passing the limits of temperance and self- 
control. We have one caution to give readers; they had better post- 
pone tho perusal of the first sermon:until they lave discovered how 
much wisdom and beauty of thought there is in tho rest of.the book. 
For in that sermon Mr. Brown is considering the actualities: and pos- 
sibilities of svoman, and under the fascination of the subject yields to the 
temptation that evidently besets him, but against which he is generally 
on his guard,—a tendency to excess in rhetoric. 

- Dainty Dishes. Receipts collected by Lady Harriett St. Clair. 
(Edmonstone and Douglas, Edinburgh.)—Lady Harriett St. Olair, dating 
from Derneburg, is of opinion that English cooking is the worst and the 
most ignorant and the most extravagant in the known world, and 
English cooks the most obstinate and perverse. She has therefore col- 
lected in the present volume the results of her Continental exporience, 
and she addresses her work to ‘the Missises.” Her publishers have 
done their best to second her views by turning the book out in a style 
that befits it for the drawing-room table. We should recommend alt 
husbands who are dissatisfied with their home cookery to insist upon 
their wives setting up a copy. It does not cost more than a volume of 
second-rate poetry, is quite as ornamental, and must be more useful, if 
it contains only half-a-dozen good receipts. 








NOTICE.—Contributors are requested to keep a 
copy of their Articles sent to this Journal, as 
the Editors cannot undertake to return rejected 
MLS. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Richard Behtley—Patl Pendril; Up the Country, by 
the Hon. Emily Eden, 2 vols. 





A. Strahan—Master and Scholar, by E. H. Plumptre. | 


Saunders and O\ley—Mary Constant. 

Walton-and MaberlyOn Railway and other Injaries, 
by John E. Erichsen. 

L. Booth—Search. 

Williams and Norgate—Thecla, by Henry Blies, 

E. Stanford—Political, Agriculiural, and Commercial 
Pallaoies, by W. Walter Good. 

Bampson Low and Co.—Jamaica and the Colonial 
OMce, by George Price. 

‘Bimpkin, Marshall, and Co.—Palestine Revisited and 
Other Poems, by the Rev. Thomas Mitchell. 

Hurst and Blackett —Felicia’s Dowry, by Mrs. 


piritaer and Co.—On Democracy, by J. Arthur Part- 
Tidge, 


Fitzmaurice Okeden, 3 vols. | 


The Purchasers of the Earlier Ziditions of 
‘sECCE HOMO” are informed that the 
New Preface to the Fifth Ddition may be had 
separately, price Sixpence. 

, MacwiLian and o., Lendon. 

ARNESS WITHOUT BUCKLES.— 
NURSE'S PATENT, to be seen at their Show 


Rooms, 200 Regent street, London, W. 


Hatchsrd and Co.—First Book of the Hiad of Homer. 
Chapman and Hall—Doctor Thorne, by A. Trollope. 
John Murray—Dr. Smith's Smaller Bible Dictionary ; 
Philpott’s Letters to Butter. 
| . J. T. Hayes—The Bible and its Interpreters, by W. J. 
rons. 








DEATH. 
| MACMILLAN — At Streatham Lane, Upper Tooting, 
William Alexander, youngest son of Alexander Mac- 
millan, aged two years and four mouths. June 22. 
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PRICES. 





HITE and SOUND ‘TEETH are 

indispensable to personal &tirattion, and to 

heakh and longevity, by the proper mustiéation of fudi . 

ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or ee ——— 
tenes: . turter a: 

| The French Penny “ Bordeaux ” and the Three- | meow — ~~ re the gums, and gives 

penny “Havannah” specially recomusended. | a pleasing fragrance tothe “breath. ‘Price ‘@s Od‘per 

box. Sold by Chemists aud Per 


*,* Ask for “ ROWLAND'S ODONTO.” 








Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 
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ENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- | 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 





— WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1365. 





_ WATCHES, sent safe by post. 





ENSON’S CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam 
Power. 

ENSON’S SILVER 
Prize Medal, 1862. 


— GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistic, 





and ELECTRO-PLATE, 








— ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 2d. 





ENSON, Old Bond street and Westbourne 


grove, 


ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY, 
Ludgate hill. 


‘1 URROW’S LANDSCAPE and SEA 
GLASSES are remarkable for their transparent 
clearness and power of defining remote objects’— 
Shipping Gazette. 
£3 13s 6d, £6 63, &c. Special Mounts for India, 
Catalogues gratis. 
Address—W. and J. BURROW, Malvern. 


London: Arnold, 72 Baker stre-t; Wales and Co., 22 
Ludgate Hill. 


+ ECONNOIT’RER” GLASS, 
1€s 10d. sent free. This ‘‘Tourtsrs’ Favour- 
mre" distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, land- 
scape at 30 miles, Jupiter's Moons, &c.—Marquis of Car- 
marthen. ‘‘The R-connoiterer” is very good.”—Earl 
of Breadalbane. ‘I find it all you say; wonderfully 
powerful for so very small a glass."—Earl of Caithness. 
“It is a beautiful glass."—Lord Gifford. ‘ Most use- 
ful."—Lord Garvagh. ‘ Remarkably good.”—Sir Digby 
Cayley. ‘It gives me complete satisfaction, and is 
wonderfully good."—Sir W. H. Feilden. ‘“‘ For its size 
I do not think it can be surpassed.—Major Starkey, of 
Wrenbury. ‘* Quite equal to that fur which I gave £5 5s."’ 
—F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq. ‘I never before met 
an article that so completely answered its makers’ reco m- 
mendation.”—Field. “We have found it fully equal to 
others which had cost more than four times its price.”— 
Notes and Queries. ‘** What Tourist will now start with- 
out such an indispensable companion ?—Thke celebrated 
“*Hythe” Glass, showing bullet-marks at 1,200 yards, 
and men at 3} miles, 31s 6d. The above, bearing the 
registered trade marks “ Reconnoit'rer” and ‘‘ Hythe,” 
only to be had direct from and by written application 
to SaLom and Co., 98 Princes street, Edinburgh, and 
137 Regent street, London, W. No Agents anywhere. 


HILLIPS and COMPANY’S TEAS 
ARE BEST and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, Is 6d, 2s, 2s 6d, 3s, 
1s 4d. Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 33 6d per 
ound. Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s 4d, ls 6d, 
s 8d. PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Mercaants, 8 King 
William street, City, London, K.U. 

A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 
PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods carriage free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 King William street; 40s-worth 
carriage free to any railway station or market town 
in England. Phillips and Co. have no Agents, nor 
any connection with any house in Worcester or Swansea. 

















STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
(3 Se Ss STARC H. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PeRRINs’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barctay and Sons, London, &., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


IELDS’. PATENT SELF-FITTING 

CANDLES, with Tapering Ends, fitting any candle- 
stick without either paper or scraping, in Spermaceti, 
Petro-Stearine, and the Wasteless (for Ball rooms), in all 
the usual sizes; also the hard Cuamber Candles (twelve 
in a box, 1s per box), are now to be had of all dealers 
in Candles, and (Wholesale only) at the Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth. 


XPRESSLY for BALL-ROOMS, 

4 HOTELS, CHURCHES, and for Carrying About 
—TIhe WASTELESS CANDLES (registered) withstand 
any heat and draught, and with FiE/.Ds’ Patent, self- 
fitting, tapering ends fit any candlestick without either 
paper or scraping, aud keep perfectly upright in the 
chandelier. To be had of ali dealers in Town and 
Country. 1s 3d per pound, in all the usual sizes, 











J. and D.” NICOLL, TAILORS | 
e to the QUEEN, ROYAL FAMILY, and the 
COURTS of EUROPE. 


FOR GENTILEMEN — Nicolls’ Fashionable Dress 
and Morning Suits, Cheviot Suits for Tourists and the 
Sea-side; Nicolls’ Guinea Waterproof Tweed Overcoats 
are patronized by travellers all over the world. 


FOR BOYS — Nicolls’ Fashionable Knickerbocker 
Suits at 21s, 253, 31s 6d, &c., &c. ; also Jacket, Vest, and 
Trouser Suits, 25s, 31s 6d, &. 


FOR LADIES—Nicolls’ New Jackets “ The Patrol,” 
&c., Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, Coats, and Cheviot 
Jackets, at One Guinea each; Riding Habits, from 
Three to Six Guineas ; New Serge and other specialities 
in Travelling and Sea side dresses. 

In each department Garments are kept ready for 
immediate use, or made to order at a few hours’ notice. 




















H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent 
street, W.; 22 Cornhill, E.C.; 10 Mosley street, Man- 
chester; and 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
J ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CaNDELABRA, MoperaTor Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glas:. Srarverres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glas:, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 2 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 





A BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 

ITH Illustrative Sketches of CABI- 

NET FURNITURE and DECORATIVE 

UPHOLSTERY, sent free per post, or given on appli- 

cation, The Stock, corresponding to the List, is marked 

in plain figures. An efficient representative will wait 

upon the nobility, clergy, and gentry in any part of the 
kingdom. 

ATKINSON and CO., 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, LINENDRAPERS, and HOUSE 
AGENTS. 


198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 





The CURTAINS of a HOUSE 
IVE the tone and character to its 


appearance, Tuey should be changed with the 
changing seasons. 

ATKINSON and Co. are prepared with their Sum- 
mer Stock of Curtains—the new Pekinnette Stripes 
for Drawing and Diniog-rooms, Pekin and Persian 
Cloths, Muslins, Lace and Leno, with all the new 
Designs in this year’s Chintzes. 

ATKINSON and CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 





The SUMMER STOCK of CARPETS, 
EPLENISHED with the Newest 
Designs from the best makers, comprises FELTS, 
KIDDER, BRUSSELS, VELVET PILE, AXMIN- 
STER, and TURKEY. 

Every kind of Material for covering hall or passage, 
FLOOR-CLOTH, CORK CARPET, LINOLEUM, and 
KAMPTULIUCON. 

ATKINSON aud CO., 

198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, und 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 
ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 aud 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 





] EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

ROOM FURNITU RE.—An Illustrated Catalogue 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURK, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
London, W., and 34 aud 35 Charles street, Oxford street, 
Ww. 





\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 


DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 





NTLRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished frum the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never Change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used, This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any paiutul opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stupped aud reudered sound ani 
useful in mastication. 


52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 





ATHS and TOILET WARE — 
—WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE larga 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. The stock of each is at 
once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the pubic, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished i: this country. Portable Showers 
786d; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 123; Nursery, 153 to 
323; Sponging, 14s to 32s; Hip,'14s to 3ls6d 4 
large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge 
Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
variety, from 15s 6d to 45s the set of three. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI. 
TURE.—WI'LIAM 8S. BURTON'S STOCK on 
SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 
CHILDREN’S COTS, stands unrivalled either for 
extent or molerateness of prices. He also supplies 
Bedding, manufactured on the premises, and Bed 
Hangings of guaranteed quality. 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from 123 each. Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from £1 48 to £25. 

Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in ma‘ sany, 
fancy woods, polished and japanuei deal, always on 
show. These are made by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, at 
his manu‘actory, 84 Newman street, and every srticle ig 
guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, fron 
4s the set of five pieces. 

ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint. 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA. 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Iilustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Stor. 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 


Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchea 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 


Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 


| Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plang 


of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry’g 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


LARET of the excellent vintage of 186 4, 
at 12s. per dozen, £5 12s. per half-hhd., or £10 per 
hhd., duty paid. 
This wine is pure, pleasant, free from disagreeable 
acidity, and of sufficient body to improve by keeping. 
Hhds. and half-bhds. delivered free of carriage to any 
Railway Station. Sample bottles forwarded where 
required, or the wine may be seen at the Cellars. 
H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and 145 
New Bond street, London: and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label; 
cork branded “* Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 


palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchauts, Con- 
fectioners, and others, at 303. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin’s lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 
Wy - PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fitfor a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., Londen. 








PEPSIXE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 


WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINIE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudoun, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 33, 53, and 10s each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s 6dand 4s 6deach. Pepsiue Globules in 
bottles, at 23, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d each. 








Tre and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists, 


30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand, 
Opposite Charing-cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for eco- 
nomy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion and masti:ation. Operations of every kind being 
uunecessary, the most nervous patientcan be supplied 
without fear of pain or iuconvenieuce. 

Consultation free; Teeth from 53.; Sets from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily attendance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 
aud 448 Strand, Loudon; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 
Norfolk street, Sheffield; 4 Kast parade, Lezds; and 
14 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Established 1830, No connection with any 
of the same name. 

UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES 

will escape the disappointmeut frequently caused 

by the smokiug, guttering, aud bendiag of the low- 

priced qualities und imivacious uow offering, if they wll 

order the “PRIZE-ME DAL PARAFFINE”" CANDLES, 

made by J. C. and J. FIM LD, the earliest man afacturers. 

Price 1s 8d per pound, Sold by all dealers in Lowa and 
Country. 
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£250, 000 HAVE BEEN PAID 
AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCE COMPANY’ 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £50,000. 
Annual Income, £35,000. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s secures £1,000 in 
case of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Injury. 
For particulars apply to the Local Agents, at the 
Railway Stations, and Offices—64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 
street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


‘HE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1821. 
No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 





REDUCTION of FIRE-INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Total Invested Funds, upwards of £2,750,000. 


Total Income upwards of £320,000. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at MIDSUMMER, must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Ageuts throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they be- 
eome void. 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the Reduced 
Duty of 1s 6d per cent. 

For Pri spectus and other information apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to 

T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

Directors. 
Chairman— Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
urn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent. ; 
for Three Years, at 54 percent. ; for Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for part‘culars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, H.C. 

By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


Goss AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Banking business conducted with South Australia, 
Western Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New 
Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colo- 
nies, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 





MIDLAND RAILWAY. 

i yg TICKETS at Cheap Fares, 
available for One Calendar Month, are ISSUED 

at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross, and other 

principal Stations; also in London, at Cook's Excursion 

and Tourist Office, 98 Fleet street, corner of Bride lane 


=—to 

SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, 
Dundee, Montrose, Aberdeen, Inveruess, &c. 

IRELAN D—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Causeway. 

LAKE DISTRICT— Windermere, Furness Abbey, 
Ulverstone, Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, More- 
cambe, &c. 

SEA SIDE and BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, 
Tynemouth, Withernsea, Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, 
Buxton, &c. 

Programmes and full partic ulars may be obtained at 
all the Company's Stations and Receiving Offices. 


Inquire at King’s Cross for ‘ickets vid Midland 
Railway. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, 1806. 


~ FAR and GARTER HOTEL, 
Richmond Hill, Surrey. 

The Spacious New Coflee Room, commanding the 
finest view which Richmond Hill, affords is now com- 
pleted and open to the public. The new Family Hotel, 
adjvining the Tavern, was opened on the 26th February 









last. DAVID LAWRENCE, General Manager. | 
| OYAL “POLYTECHNIC.— 
Professor Pepper's Lectures daily at 3 and 8 


include the Kaleidoscope,and Pepper and Tobin's wonder- 
ful illusions, “ The Cherubs Floating iu the Air,” “The 
Modern Delphic Oracle,” varied by the recitals of F. 
Damer Cape, Esq., in the illusive scene, entitled 
“Shakespeare and his Creations;" Henri Drayton's 
Musical Entertainments at 4 and 9; Jester’s Veutrilo- 
quial Fun at 2 and 7; Lectures by’ Messrs. King aud 


re &c. Open from 12 w 6,and7tol0. Admission, 
I yy NEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 
172 New Bond street, London; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists, 

CAUTION.—See that “‘ Dinneford and Co.’’ is on 
each bottle aud red label over the cork. 











DAINS in “the BAC K, KIDNEYS 


resulting from debility and exhaustion 


S, «c., 
of the 


tystem,and disordered Kidneys produced by impurity 
have teen relieved and cured by the use 
May be bad of any Chemist. 


ol the blood, 


of PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 





URGENT APPEAL. 
ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


W 
Expenditure in 1865 £8,011 6 2 
Income in 1865 ...... 5411 4 4 

In-Patients in 1865—1,870, including 1,397 accidents 
and urgent cases admitted at all hours of the day and 
night, without letters of recommendation. 

Out-Patients in 1865—26,075, including 21,460 acci- 
deats and urgent cases admitted without letters of 
recommendation. 

Donations and subscriptions received by Messrs. 
Hoare, 37 Fleet street, Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and 
Co., 1 Pall Mall, East; or by the Secretary, at the West- 
minster Hospital, opposite Westminster Abbey. 

F. J. WILSON, Secretary. 
RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 

) ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 

The next ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will 
be held at Nottingham, on Wednesday, August 22, and 
the following days, under the presidency of W. R. Grove, 
Esq, Q.C., F.R.S., &c. 

Notices ‘of P apers proposed to be read should be sent 
to the Assistant-General Secretary before August 1. 

Information concerning the local arrangements may 
be obtained from the Local Secretaries at Nottingham 
(Dr. Robertson; E. J. Lowe, Esq., F.R.A.S.; Rev. J.F. 
M’Callan) 

General Secretary—Francis Galton, 
Rutland Gate, London. 

Assistant-General Secretary — George Griffith, Esq., 
5 Park Villas, Oxford. 

General Treasurer—W. 
50 Grosvenor place, London. 


Esq., F.R.S., 42 


Spottiswoode, Esq. F.RS., 


IV IL SERVICE of INDIA.—A Com- 


petitive Examination will be held by the Civil 
Service Commissioners on April! 9th, 1367, and following 
days. The competition will be open to all natural-born 
subjects of Her Majesty, who on the Ist of March next 
shall be over 17 and under 21 years of age, and of good 
health and character. 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—Exami- 

nation of April, 1867. Copies of the Regulations 

may be obtained upon application to the SECRETARY, 
Civil Service Commission, London, 8 WwW. 


M 


President and Visitor—The 

CESTER. 

Head Master.—The Rev. Anruur Faper, M.A., 

Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

ASsISTANT-MASTERS. 
Rey. C. McDowall, M.A., University Col'ege, Oxford. 
Rev. F. R. Drew, M.A., Sid. Sus. College, Cambri? ye 
Rev. W. H. Maddock, M.A., St. John’s College, Jxford. 
Rev. E. Rudd, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
&e., &c., &e. 

THIS COLLEGE is founded on the MODEL of the 
GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN are educated at a 
moderate cost, and THE PUPILS ARE PREPARED 
for OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE, and for all Military and 
Civil Service Examinations. 

There are SCHOLARSHIPS OF CONSIDERABLE 
VALUE attached to the College, to be held either in the 
College or at the Universities. 

The Pupils, if not resident in Malvern, are boardel 
with the ASSISTANT-MASTERS, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Head Master. 

Terms for Tuition, £25 per Annum; for Board at Masters’ 
Houses, £60, 

Full information on application 

Esq., the Secretary. 


T= UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


Lord Bisuop of Wor- 





late 


to Heury Aldrich, 








for first-class business training, will reopen, 
Monday, July 23. Prospectuses aud Examiner's 
Report on eve y pupil forwarded on application. 


Terms inclusive ; holidays short. 

Peckham, London, S.E. SOHN YEATS, | LL.D. 
\ OUNT VE RNON HIGH “SCHOOL, 
4 NOTTINGHAM. Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., 
of the Universities of London and Heidelberg, will re- 
open his School, August 7th, 1806, A full prospectus 
may be had on a 


M ET 


BY ROYAL coMM AND. 


ALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability will ensure 
universal preference, 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Gralam street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, L ondon. 


A 


INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 

Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 
L OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—These highly esteemed medicaments cannot be 

tov strongly recommeuded for curmg most of the mala- 
dies to which flesh is heir. They are as suitable to tue 
child just eniering Ou the journey of life as for the aged 
aud iutirm. The Viutment is a specific for the cuts, 


| RT- JOURNAL for JULY.—The Num- 
ber (price 23 6d) contains LINE ENGRAVINGS 
after Elmore's “* Wife's Portrait,” by 8. 8. Smith—Poole’s 
“ Parting,” by T. Bacon—and “ Part of the East Frieze 
of the Parthenon, as restored by John Henning,” by A. 
R. Freebairn. The Literary Contributions include: 
“Baron Henri Leys,” by James Dafforne, with three 
Examples of his Works—‘‘ Etruscan Architecture in 
ome,” by D. T. Ansted—** National Albert Memorial,” 
by J. B. Atkinson—* How Croziers were carried,” by 
Peter Cunningham—“ The Paradise of Artist.,” by W. 
P. Baily—“ Mrs. Hemans,” by Mr. and Mrs. Hall, with 
six Illustrations—‘ Swiss Scenery,” with three Eagrav- 
ings—* Improvements in Art Manufacture "—" British 
Institution—Old Masters "—'‘ Early Tuscan Paintings,” 


te, &e. 
U 
() SCIENCE. 
Contents of No. XI., July, 1866, price 5s. 


1—The Mortality of Liverpool aud its National Danger 

| with a Typhus Map of the Borough. 

| 2—The New Iron Fields of England, with woodcuts. By 
Edward Hull, B.A., F.G.8, 

3—The Habits and Condition of the two earliest known 
Races of Men. Plateand woodcuts. By W. Boyd 
Dawkins, M.A. Oxon., F.G.S. 

4—Science and Crime. The “ Mountain Ash" Marder, 

5—British Volcanic Rocks. Hints to Home Tourists, 
By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. 

6—De la Rue and Celestial Photography. 








Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, London. 


ARTERLY JOURNAL 





of 


With Por- 


trait, 

7—Geological Maps; their Relation to Agriculture and 
the Coal Supply. 

8—On a Temporary Outburst of Light in a Star in 
Corona Borealis. With woodcut. By William 
Huggins, F.R.S. 

Chronicles of Science—The International Horticultural 
Exhibition and Congress. 

Joun Cuvurcaitt and Sons, 11 New Burlington street. 

YTOCK-EXCHANGE NOTES. How 

to Invest Money — Joint stock Companies— 

Directors and Promoters—Bulls, Bears, and Brokers 

—Committee of Stock Exchange—Frauds, Failures, and 

Panics—Bluck Friday, 1866. A Series of Papers now 

publishing in the LEISURE HOUR. 

Price, Monthly, 64; W eekly, ld. 56 Paternoster row. 


EORGE PE ABODY. “With Memoir 


from Original Sources, and Portrait on Toned 











Paper. Also Miniature Profile, and engravings of 
Model Lodging-houses. See the LEISURE HOUR for 
July. 


Price Sixpence, Monthly; One Penny, Weekly. 56 


Paternoster row. 


YAGAMUFFINS; or, London Street 
Boys, and what can be madeof them. By J. Mac- 
GREGOR, Esq. With Iilustrations. See the LEISURE 
HOUR for July. 
Price Sixpence, Monthly; One Pen: y, Weekly. 56 
Paternoster row. 


IEW of NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
NEW INFIRMARY.—The BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK (44, or by post 5d), contains a Fine View and Plan 
of the proposed [ufirmary, Stoke-ou-Trent, of which the 
first stone was laid on Monday—The Health of London 
and Vienna Compared—Mr. Gough Nichols on the Eliza- 
beth Procession Picture—Valleys versus Hiils for 
Health—The Manufacture of Builders’ Hardware 
Experiments on the Dennett Vaults; and many other 
interesting Papers, with all the Artistic and Sanitary 
News. 1 York street, Covent garden; and all News- 
men. 
T= HELENA WALTZ, for Piano, 
by Godfrey, 4s, finely aoe - a 
WRIGHTON'S CONCERTS, June 7, and 2 
which Madame Parepa sang his new Bal ad, THEY 
TELL MEI AM QUITE FORGOT, and was compelled 
to repeat it, 5s. She also sang his admired Ballad, 
SHE SANG AMONG THE FLOWERS, whieh also 
claimed great praise, 28 6d. Also at the third and last 
Concert she sang his new Ballad, GRIEVE NOT FOR 
ME, and was warmly encored, 3s. 
London : Ropert Cocks and Co., New Burlington street, 
P ARTRIDGE and COOPER, 
(Late PARTRIDGE and COZEN3) 
STATLONERS and PAPERMAKERS' AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48, and 58 6a 
per ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 23 and 2s 61 per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 8s 6d per 
ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 686d per ream 
LBITER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43 ; ruled, 4s 6d 
per ream. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s; ruled, 4s 6d per ream, 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 6d, 63 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,000. 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 
per 10u. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, 
Stationery Cabiwets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Puvctographic Albuias, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 














Is 





bruises, abrasions, and eruptious often witnessed in 
the pursery ; aud it is 10 jess efficient in healing up 
soundly aud permanently the chronic ulcers and bau 
legs which so often heap misery on advauced years. By 
an early attention to the insiructious wrapped round 
each packet of Uiutment and Pilis, any moderately in- 





ELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PILEXIONS, with a delightful and lastiag fra- 
grauce, by using the celebrated UNITED SH RVICE 
DUAP LAGLEIS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





telligeut persou Muy abridge or avert the discomfort 
aud misery of chronic ill health. | 
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NEW BOOK’ ON VENICE. 
Just published, in 1 vol., ~— 8vo0, pp- 350, cloth, price 
8 


ENETIAN LIFE. By Wurm D. 
Howetts, formerly. United States’ Consul at 
Venice. 
CanTENTS.- 
1—Venice in Venice - 
Qe-Arrival and First Days.in Venice. 
3—The Winter in Venice. 
4—Comincia far Caldo. 
5—Opera and Theatres. 
6—Venetian Dinners and Diners. 
7—Honusekeeping in Venice. 
8—The Balcony on the Grand Canal. 
9—A Daybreak Ramble. 
10—The Mous3. 
11—Churches and Pictures. 
12—The Islands of the Lagoons. 
13—The Armenians. 
14—The Ghetto and the Jews of Venice. 
15—Some Memorable Places. 
16—Venetian Holidays. 
17—Christmas Holidays. : 
18—Lovemaking and Marrying: Baptisms and Burials. 
19—Venetian Traits and Characters. 
20—Venetian Society. 
London: Trusyer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


Shortly will be published, Second Edition, revised, of 

rPHE MYSORE REVERSION, with 

Remarks on the Parliamentary Papers, and a few 
srords to Mr. R. D. Mangles. By Major Evans Bet. 


Trupner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


Recently published, Third pent, with a postscript, 


price 6d. 
CIENTIA 





SCIENTIARUM ; being 
some Account of the Origin and Objects of the 
VICTORIA INSTITUTE. By a Mempen. 
Just published, price 6d. 
INAUGURAL. ADDRESS read at the First 
General Meeting of the Members and Associates of the 
Victoria Institute, on May 24, 1886. By the Rey. 
Wax.ter MitcHELt, M.A. Cantab., Vice-President. 
In Joly will be published, the First Number of 
The JOURNAL of the VICTORIA IN- 
STITUTE, or PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIEIrY of 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
London: Rovert Harpwicxe, 192 Piccadilly. 





Just published, in one large volume, double feap., price 
£4 4%, Ilustrated by Woodcats, and a Series of Large 
Plates engraved from Drawiogs prepared express'y for 
this Work by the most eminent British Shipbuilders. 


HIPBUILDING, THEORETICAL and 
PRACTICAL. By Isaac Warts, E:q., U.B., Late 
Chief Constructor to the Royal Navy, Vice-President. to 
the Institution of Nava] Architects, &c.; W. J. M. 
Rawurne, Esq, C-E, LL.D., Fellow of the. Royal 
Societies of London and Edinburgh, Associate Member 
of Council of the Institution, of Naval Architects; 
Freverick K. Barnes, Esq,, Department of the Comp- 
troller of the Royal Navy, Member of the Institution of 
Naval Architects, &c.; Jamzs Ropert Napier, Esq., 
Shipbuilder and Marine Engineer, Glasgow, President 
of the Institution of Bngineerain Scotland, Member of 
the Institution of Naval Architects, &c. With Contribu- 
tions by eminent practical Shipbuilders. Corresponding 
and General Editor, W. J. Macquorn Rankine, C E., 
LL.D., F:R.SS.L. and F., Profe-sor of Civil Engineering 
and Mechanics in the University of Glasgow. 

The following is @ summary of the contents of the 
Treatise:—First : Hydraulies of Shipbuilding; or, Bouy- 
aney, Stability, Speed, and Design Second: Geometry 
of Shipbuilding; or, Model!iug, Drawing, aud Laying- 
off.—Third: Strength of Materials as applied to Ship- 
building.—Fourth : Practical Shipbuilding —Fifth : 
Masi, Sails, and Rigging.—Sixth: Marine Steam 
Engineering.—Seventh: Shipbuilding for purposes of 
Wa. 


London: Wrritam Macxgszts, 22 Paternoster row. 





Now ready , price two shillings 
RINCIPIA in the SCIENCE and 
ERRORS in the PRACTICE of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY in the United Kingdom. By AvexaNDER 
Gipzon, Esq., M.A. 
Wirtiam Riveway, 169 P iecadilly, W., and all Book- 
Sellers. 








Just published, price Is. 

HE BRITISH PEOPLE; or, the Non- 

Teutonic Origin of the English People and 

Language completely demonstrated, being a reply to the 

dogmatic Theories propounded on the Ethnology of these 
Isles by Germanie and Germanizing writers. 
Hatt and Co., 25 Paternoster row. 





Just published, price és. 
RAITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT, 
New Volume, from January to June, containing 
Abstracts-of the most Practical Papers in all ‘the Medical 
Journals and Transactions of Medical Societies for the 
last Six Months; each Volume also contains a small 
Dictionary or Synopsis of Medical Treatment. 
Also, for the above period, separately, price 23 6d. 
“MIDWIFERY and the DISEASES of 
WOMEN.” By Wm. Brarrewarre, M.D., late Lecturer 
on Diseases of Women in the Leeds Schoo! of Medicine ; 
and JAMgs Bratrawatre, M.D. 
London: Simpary, Marsmaxt, and Co.; Edinburgh: 
O.tver and Born; Dublin: Hopexs, Suir, and Co. 








ITERARY INVESTMENT. — Ladies 

and others who may be interested in raising the 

tone of cheap popular literature, especially if willing to 

invest money in a Cliurch and State periodical, are re- 

quested to apply to “ECCLESIOPOLIS,” care of 

Messrs, Adams and Fraucis, 59 Fleet street, E.C.—N.B. 
an efficient co-editor is wanted at once, 





This day is published. 


ypaceaare MAGAZINE, No. 
Wi = LXXXI. (for JULY, 1866). Price One Shilling, 
CoNTENTS. 
1—Cradock Nowell: a Tale of the New Forest. By 
oy Deddridge Blackmore Chaps. LVII.- 
LVIIL. 
2—Speech mare Visible. By James Speeding. 
3~—The Influence of Impure Water on the Spread of 
Cholera. By the Rev. H. Whitehead. 
4—Mr. Hullah on the History of Music. 
5—‘*Not Known.” By Denis Florence MacCarthy. 
6—Modern Commentaries on the Bible. Second Ar- 
ticle. St. Paul and the Apostles. By Reginald 
Stuart Poote. 
7—Baker's Exploration of the Nile Sources. 
8—Essays at Odd Times. 
XIL—Of Certain Dead Weights of Society. 
9—Enxrl Grey, Lord Brougham, and the Reform 
Ministry. 
10—Silcote of Sileotes. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 
* Ravenshoe,” “ The Hillyars and the Burtons,” 


C. 
Chapter I.—Moonlight. 
IL—Firelight. 
IIf.—Three of the Family. 
o IV.—A Fourth. 
Vols. I. to XILI., handsomely bound in oloth, 
price 73 éd each, now ready. 
A NEW STORY by Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY, 
SILCOTE of SILCOTES, 
is commenced in this Number. 
Macminian and Co., London and Cambridge; sold 
by all Booksellers, Newsagents, aud at all railway 
stations. 


” 
” 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 79. 


T= CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JULY. With Illustrations. 
ConrTents. 
The Village on the Cliff. (With an Illustration.) 
Preface. 
Chapter I.—Adieu, Charmant Pays! 

Ps If.—the Two Catherines. 
The Relation of Art to Nature. 
The Loss of the Steamship“ London.” (By One of the 
Survivors.) 
Thought and Language. (An Appendix.) 
A Visit to Santorin. 
Parsouism in Earndale. 
The Claverings. (With an Illustration. ) 
Chapter XVI.—The Rivals. 

» XVIL—Let her Know that you're There. 
» XVILL—Captiin Clavering Makes his 

First Attempt. 
The Study of Celtic Literature. Part 1V.—Conclusion. 
By Matthew Arnold. 
Sarru, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


T HE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 

Vol. VIL No. XXXIX., JULY 1, 1866, One 
Shilling. 

ConvrenrTS. 
1—The Young, Stilt-Dancer. An Episode in a Tour in 
the Upper Pyrenees. 

Chap. [X.—Pau—Bayonne—Biarritz. 
Chap. X.—Countess Clelia. 
2—Clouls. A Poem By Agues Stonehewer. 
3—The Piedmontese Val.eys—-Sesia, Mastaloue, &. 
4—Col ‘nel Rannoch. 
Chap. [X.—Something Startling. 
Chap. X.—A Nice Lot. 
Chap. XI.—Walking into an Editor. 
Chap. XI{L—A Stormy Meeting. 
Chap. XLIL—After a little Game at Billiards. 
5—Pictures by Women. 
6—The Civil and Political Status of the Female Sex. 
7—Miscellanea. 
Second Annual Report of the Alexandra Native 

Girls’ Euglisb Lustitution at Bombay, <e. 
9—Literature. 
London: Emiry Farrnrvt., Printer and Publisher 
in Ordivary to Her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover 
square, 834 Farringdom street, aud la Princes street, 
Storey's Gate, Westminster, 
Sold by Warp, Lock, and TyLrr, and all Booksellors; 
Colonial Agents: WiLuMaR, aud Rsoers New York. 








Ou the 27th inst. (pric2 One Shilling), 
The JULY Number of 
T= TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTs. 
Lady Adelaide's Oath. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. X.—The Lease of the Sailor's Rest- 
» XL—Unexpected. 
+) XII.—Margaret’s Cup Pretty Fall. 
Mud Volcanoes. By Professor Ansted, 
“Twenty per Cent.” A Banking Tale of the Present 
Time. By the Author of The ‘ Bubbles of Finance.” 
A Lay of the National Portrait Exhibition. 
Archie Lovell. By the Author of ‘* Miss Forrester.” 
Chap. XX1.—Archie’s Confession. 
XXiL—A Vampire at Home. 
XXIIL—Le Reuard Préche aux Poules. 
» XXIV.—lound Drowned, 
Letters to Joseph. By Kdmund Yates. 
No I.—OUu His Receut Aunihilation. 
Intellectual Flunkeyism. 
What the Panic Did for My Brother George. By the 
Author of “ Charlie Taornhill,” &c. 
Modern Eccentrics. 
Ricnuargp BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


Fue THEOLOGICAL REVIEW., 
No. XIV., Ist JULY. 

1. The Religious Training of Children. By Frances 

Power Cobbe. 

2. English Religion and English Philauthropy. By 

Charles Beard, L.A. 

3, The Theological Position in Scotland. By H. W. 

Crosskey. 

4. Ernest Renan. Les Apétres. By C. Kegan Paul, B.A. 

5, William Johnson Fox. By Sir.John Bowring, LL.D. 

6. Notiees.of Books. 

Publishers: Messrs. Witttams and Norcars, 

Henrietta street, Covent Garden, Londen; 20 South 


” 
” 





Two Shillings and Sixpence Monthly 
The 


Contemporary Review. 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 


Contents of the JULY NUMBER. 

1—Mr. MOZLEY'S BAMPTON LECT 

Rev. John Hannah, D.C.L. we Sy ae 
2—Mr. KEBLE and the “ CHRISTIAN ” 

the Rey. W.C. Lake, M.A. a 
3—RECENT NONCONFORMIST SERMONS. 
4—BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS. Byt 

Haweia, M.A. yee Se. © 
5--ROGER BACON. By the Rev. Profeagor Plumptre, 
6—ANCILLA DOMINI: Thoughts on Chris ia ‘ 

Part III. By the Rev. R. St John Tyrwhitt, cs 
7—The LIFE of OUR LORD. By t e y 

Vaughan, M.A. 7 Go Re, & t. 
8—UNIVERSITY EDUCATION in IRELAND. 
9—NOTICES of BOOKS. 
Srrauan and Company, and sold by all Booksellers. 


Science—A Lecture. By | Operatious against C - 
the Rev. C. Kingsley. ' ‘tee. eletenaen 
Ecce Homo. Second Notice. The Beaucleres, Father 
The Site of the National} and Son: a Novel. By 
Gallery Reconsidered. | Charles Clarke, Author 
Legends of Charlemagne. of **Oharlie Thorahill,” 
By Earl Stanhope, “ Which is the Winnor?* 
A Conversation—I'he Por- &c. Chaps. XXL—XXTy, 
traits at South Kensing- | Domestic Servauts, 
ton. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


“HE ERIMMIRGH BEVixe 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
253, will be published on July lith, ADVER- 
TISEMENTS intended for insertion cinnot be received 
yd the Publishers later thau Saturday next, the 7th of 
uly. 
London: Lonamwans and Co., 39 Paternoster row, E.C, 
‘THe QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Fortheom- 
ing Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded 
to the Publisher by the 7th, and Bulls by the 9th inst. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 














Now ready, price 6s. 

MHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
New Series, No, LIX., JULY, 1866. 
Contents. 

1—Tenaat-right in Irelaud. 

2—Brigandage. 

3—Kcce Homo. 

4—Origin of Lunguage. 

5—The Legendary Lore of Ireland. 

6—Italy, Venice, aud Austria. 

7—Chaucer—His Position, Life, and Influence, 

8—Felix Holt, the Radical. 

Contemporary Literature: —1. Theology and Piiloe 
sophy—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels—}. Science 
—~4. History aud Biography—5. Belles Lettres. 

London: Traupner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, for 
JULY, 1866. No. DCIX. Price 2g 64. 
CoNrEeSTs. 

Nina Balatka: the Story of a Maiden of Pragu2,—Part I. 
The Principles and issues o the American Struggle. 
Sir Brook Fossbrooke—Part XLV. 
Weastmiuster School.—Part L 
The Panic in the City. 
Felix Holt, the Radical, 
Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men and Woman, aad Other 
Things in Geueral.—Part XXIV. 
What shall we do for Coal? 
The Collapse. 
W. Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 








For 30th June, price 2s. 

TMHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

No. XXVIIL, Edited by Geornoe Henax Lewas. 
CONTENTS. 

Count Bismark. By Dr. Max Schlesinger. 

The Recruiting Difficulty. By Captain Malan. 

Cicero and Clodius. By Professor Beeasly. 

The Atlantic Telegraph and its Lessons By J. 
Stephen. 

Monte Cassino, PartIf, By W. E. Hall 

Vittoria. Chap. XXVLI. By George Meredith. 

Public Affairs. 

Critical Notices:—‘The Homes of the Workiag 
Classes.” By Professor Beesiey. *‘ The Mystery of 
Pain.” By John Dennis. 

Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
rMHE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 
No. 20, for JULY. Price 24 6d, coutains :— 

Portrait of Professor Huxley, F.R.S. Photo-relief 
priuting. 

Hydre, or Freshwater Polypes. By the Rev. W. 
Houghton, F.L8, Llustrated. 

How to Work with the Telescope. By R. A, Prostor, 
F.R.A.S. Illustrated. 

On the Exhaustion of Our Coal With Map. 

Hybridization among Piants. By the Rev. G. Heaslow, 
P.G.S. 

On the Light emitting Apparatus of theGlowworm. By 
H. E. Fripp, M.D. Llustrated. 

Sun Force aud Earth Force. By B. W. Richardson, 
N.A., M.D. 

The ruption of Saatorin, By Professor D. T. Ansia, 
F.R.S. Lilustrated. 

Reviews of Books. — 

Summary of Seientific Prozress. 

London: Ropast Hagowrcns, 192 Piccadilly. 








Frederick street, Edinbargh. 











Pressen’s MAGAZINE for JULY. 
Price 2a Gd. 
ConTENTs. 
Treland. George Petrie, 179}-1859, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. LXXXVIL., price és, for JULY, con- 
tains:— 
1—TIreland. 
9—The Author of “ John Halifax.” 
3—Auguste Comte. 
4—Congregationalism—English aud American. 
5—The Recent Financial Panic. 
6—Professor Boole. 
7—Reform and the State of Pariies. 

8—Contemporary Literature. 


& 


TWELVE MONTHS with FREDRIKA 
BREMER in SWEDEN. By Marearst Howirt. 
With a Preface by Mrs. Howrrr. 2 vols. crown 
8v0, with Two Photographic Portraits and Illustra- 
tions, 21s 

“‘Two volumes which give us not only a good view of 
Mise Bremer in her private life, but also a most inier- 
esting description of the Swedes themselves. We are 
brought face to face most charmingly with Swedish 
manners.” —Reader. 

“She has the hereditary genius of observation—of 
painting in language; in brief, commands accomplish- 
ments which do not often belong to the daughter of two 
poets. '—Athenxum. 


NOTES on EPIDEMICS. For the Use 
of the Public By Francis E. Anstie, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. Feap 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

“Coutains much sound information set forth in good 
English. The latest and most generally accaptel views 
of the profession on epidemic diseases in this couutry 
are very clearly described."—Saturd.y Review. 


JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life, and 
Work. By E. pr Pressense, D.D., 8vo, cloch, lis 
“The work is as eloquent and beautiful in style as 
it is masterly in argument. Illumined by personal 
acquaintance with the scenes in our Lord's life, its cabi- 
net landscapes are exquisitely done.”"—Patriot. 


DISCOURSES Delivered on Special 
Occasions. By the Rey. R. W. Dae, M.A., crown 
8yo, cloth, 6s 

“It is long since we read sermons more full of st imu- 
lating thought, of catholic sympxthies, of manly aud 
noble eloquence.’ —British Quarierly Review. 


DOCTOR KEMP: the Story of a Life 
with a Blemish. 2 vols.,10s. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
“The author has trodder no beaten path, nor put 
into big phrases hackneyed tavughts; a novel which is 
thoroughly original and full of action a:.d incident."— 
Morning Star. 
London: Jacxsox, Watrorp, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 








M* ULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY, carefully revised, with the Sta- 
tistical Information brought up to the Latest Returns, 
by. Frepernick Martin, Author of “ The Statesman’s 
Year-Book.” Vols. I.and IL., with Coloured Maps, now 
ready, To be completed in Four Volumes, price 2ls. 
each. 
London: Loxomans and Co. 





NEW NATIONAL WORK of REFERENCE, 
Just published. 
HE MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS 
DIRECTORY ; or, Official Guide to the Counties 
and Municipal Boroughs of England and Wales, com- 
prising among a 1 ther useful information the 
names and addresses of county, civic, and borough 
authorities, and officers of lo al ir Stitutions, extensive 
and conveniently arranged statistics; systematized de- 
tails of sanitary and other works; important historical 
paiticulars, and original articles on municipai laws , 
public health, and chambers of commerce. The most 
comy lete compendium o: local information yet p ublisued. 
Tice 21s. 

Loudon: Lone 


s3 of 








MANS, GREEN, and Co., 1866. 





THE NEW ONE-SHILLING DICTIONARY. 
430 pp., 18mo, cloth, price Is. 

j TALKER & WEBSTER COMBINED 
YY in a DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, in which the definitions of Webster and the 
accentuation of Walker are united, and mavy new 
words introduced. With a valuable Appendix. Abridged 
by Jonn Lonemurr, A.M,, LL.D., &c. from the 8vo, 
Edition of Walker and Webster's Dictiouary. 

This is emphatically a new work, which, avoiding alike 
the errors and omissions of former lexicographe:s, may 
safely be pronounced the cheapest aud most perfect one- 
shilling dictionary ever published. 


London: Witiiam Teaco, Pancra 
nscale : 








w 


lane, Cheapside. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETYTE.—Latest News from all 
arts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
test Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
iu India or have friends there. Published four times a 
Month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from Ludia. 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; 
Specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wu. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W, 





Now ready, price 23 6d, post 8vo, cloth boards. 

} J ERVOUS and DELICATEHEALTH, 
its Symptoms and Causes; with hints on MeJi- 

cinal, Dieteuc, and General Hygieuic Self-management. 

By J. WILKINS WILLIAMS, M.R.C.%.E.; of St. Jon's 

College, Oxon. ; late House Surgeon to the Lock Hos- 

pital. 

London : 


c 17 Conduit street, Regent street, and of all 
Booksellers, 


NOTICE.—THE THIRD EDITION IS READY TO-DAY. 


TOILERS OF THE SEA. 


By VICTOR HUGO, Author of “Les Misérables.” 
Translated under the International Copyright Treaty, by W. Moy Tomas. 
3 vols. post 8vo., 24s. 

“‘A fisherman encounters all the fury, and caprice, and treachery of outer nature jn order to win a woman whom 
on bis return, he finds to have unconsciously but irrevocably lost her heart to another. But this a of 
stories is worked into genuine tragedy by an exercise of poetic power which, at least in some portio f 
has very rarely been surpassed in literature."—Saturday Reviev. . , ” Se 

“ It is impossible for us not to feel cheined to the book by the spell and sway of a master hand. Tho fight of 
man with sea and storm is rendered as it never has been rendered before, aud probably will never be reudered 


again, by human pen."—Speetator. 
* As an idyl of homely love and simple heroism, we know nothing save parts of ‘ Enoch Arden * ths 
; : . . arts t un‘ that can com- 
pare with the touching sweetueas of the closing scenes of the book.” —A thenzwum. - 


“A free-spirited translation of a noble book.”—Zllustrated London News. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 


BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


9 ~? 
STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 
Containing a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the Best Books and Maps suitable for the 
British and Continental Traveller, may be had on application, or post free for one stamp. 
Any Book or Map in this Catalogue sent post free upon receipt of the published price in stamps. 











London: EDWARD STANFORD, Passport Agent, 6 Charing Cross, S. W. 


“WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in au hour; in 

short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Inspection invited. Price from £8. 








Printed Directions with every Machine. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— 
NOTICE.—The July Lists of Books in Cir- 
culation and on Sale at MUDLE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, comprising a very large and varied 
Selection of the Best Books in every department 
of Literature, are now ready, and will be for- 


warded postage free on application. 


13 Grear Martzorover Srreer. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COM- 
BERMERR’S MEMOIRS and CORRESPUND- 
ENCE. From his Family Papers. By Mary, 

ay . < Viscountess ComberMEéas, asd Captaiu W. W. 

—— — a KNOLLYS. 2 vols. Svo, with Portraits, &a, 308, 
New Oxrorp Srreer ONDON. 

, : _— | TheSPORTSMAN and NATURALIST 

aoie 200 Jade ‘ice One Gui . in CANADA ; or, Notes on the Natural Histo. y of 
Ready 15th July, price On — the Game, Game Birds,and Fish of that country. 


NEW SCOTCH NOVEL, By Major W. Ross Kine, F.8.G.8., F.3.A.S. Royal 


ENTITLED Sro, with beautiful coloured Plates and Cuts. 20s. 


THE BEGGAR’S BENISON.| The BEAUTIFUL in NATURE and 


In 2 vols., with upwards of THREE HUNDRED ART. By Mrs. Exvxis, Author of “Tue Women of 
ILLU »TRATIONS. England.” Lvol. Portrai. lds 6d. 


Cassetr, Perrer, and Gatrryx, Ludgate hill, E.C. PRISON CHARACTERS drawn from 

” = LIFE, By a Prison Marron. 2 yols., 21s. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 

FELICIA’S DOWRY. By Mrs. Fitz- 


MAURICE OkepEX. 3 vols. 


KING'S BAYNARD. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Georoe Girroay. 3 vols 


Now realy, price 1s 6d, cloth boards. 
S EA RC H. 
‘*Tt is not considered that thousaads are slaughtered 
in the quiet sick room.” 
L. Boora, 307 Regeut street, W. 


Cloth, price 4s 6d. 


Ta WILD GARLAND; or, Curiosi- | _. 
ties of Poetry. Vol. 1. EPIGRAMS. Selected, | Sir OWEN FAIRFAX. By Lady 


arranged, and classified by 1. J. Reeve. Esui.y Powsonay. 3 vols. 
London: F. Prrmax, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. MIRK ABBEY. By the Author of 
OV “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 


~NEW NOVEL. 
The WILD FLOWER of RAVENS- 


Just published, 1 vol, cloth, price 10s ¢d. 
WORTH. By the Author of “Juhu aad I," “Dr, 


| Practiatae GRANGE. A Novel. pom 7 Ag He (July 6 


R. 8S. Hagineton. 


By J. 





CLOTH CASES, 
for Binding the SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
READING CASES, 
Price 23 cach. 

May be had at the Oitice, 1 Wellington street, Strand, 
| or by order through any Books ler 


“Lynton Grange ' is an amusing, well written tale, 
containing passages of great power, and presenis us 
with very just appreciation of churacter.”—Reader. 

“* Lynton Grange’ is a novel of a highly interesting 
description, the plot is well conceived, the characters 
well drawn, and the writing easy and vigorous.’"—Jora- 
ing Star. : 

London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








|= DRAMAS. By the Authoress 
of * St. Bernardiae " and Other Poems. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
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RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent ou 











Now ready, crown 8vo, in haudsvwe cloth, price 5s. 
7 RNEST GRAHAM: a Doctor's Story. ompte 
Containing the Experieuc:s of a Medical Student | application to , 
in the Wards, Dissecting and Operating Tueatres, show- | Vinrue Brorugrs and Co., 1 Amen corner, London. 
ing the pleasures and peculiar temptations of student | . ~ —_———_ 
life, aud intended to warn as well as divert the youta of 34th Edition, price 6@ and 1s. 
the profession. Writtea by a Puisician. TEU ROTON ICs; or, the Art of 
London: W. Tweenis, 337 Suraud, W.C. 1 Strengthening the Nerves, contaiuing Kemarks 
on the Influence of the Neryous System upon the 
Humau Kconomy, with Lilustrations of a New Mode of 
Lreatwent for Chrowic Diseases, Nervousuesa, Dobility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Narigsa, M.v. 
Through avy Booksellers; or freo for 7 or 15 stamps, 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Steke Newington, N- 


A REALLY GOOD PEN. 
T= OXFORD SILVER STEEL PEN. 
A sample box sent by post ou receipt of 14 
postage stamps, by Frepericx WiLLiams, 19 Conduit 
| street, Paddimgton, W. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo., 21s. , 


UP THE COUNTRY. 


By the Hon. EMILY EDEN, 
Author of “The Semi-Attached Couple ” and “ The Semi-Detached House.” 
0. 
,AFTER the STORM; or, Brother 


Jonathan and his Neighbours in 1865-66. By J. E. 
Hitary Skinner, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The 
Ta'eof Danish Heroism.” In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

(In @ few days. 


LIFE of the MARCHESA GIULIA 
FALLETILI di BAROLO (Reformer of the Turin 
Prisons). By Sitvio Petuiico, Author of “Le 
Mie Prigioni.” From the Original by Lady 
GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 1 Vol. post 8vo, with Por- 
trait. (Nearly ready. 


The FAIRE GOSPELLER. Passages 
in the Life of Mistress Anne Askew; Recorded by 
ye unworthie pen of Nicnotas Motpwarp, B.A., 
and now first set forth by the Author of “ Mary 
Powell.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, (Nearly ready. 


A MISSING LINK in NATURAL HISTORY. 


The NATURALIST in VANCOUVER 
ISLAND and BRITISH COLUMBIA. By 
Joun Keast Lorp, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to the 
British North American Boundary Commission. 2 
vols. crown 8vo, with many beavtiful Illustrations. 
24s, [Now ready. 


BERTHA DEVREUZX: an Incident 
in the Wars of the Roses. In Six Cantos. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo., 3s 6d, (Now ready. 


ALL in the DARK: a New Novel. By 
Josernx SHERIDAN LE Fanvu, Author of ‘Uncle | 
Silas” and “ Guy Deverel!.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 

[Now ready. 
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LATEST EDITIONS of MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 
Now ready, in feap., price 10s. 6d. cloth, or 14s. bound in calf. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASORY: 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY. 
By SAMUEL MAUNDER. 


Thirteenth Edition, reconstructed, thoroughly revised, and partly rewritten, with about One 
Thousand additional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. R. Cares, Author of “The Pocket Date- 
Book.” 


MAUNDER'S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE. 10s. 6d. 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY. 10s. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY. 10s. 
MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. 10s. 
MAUNDER’'S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY. 10s. 6d. 

AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 10s. 6d. 
LINDLEY and MOORE'S TREASURY of BOTANY. Two Parts. 20s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 








CABINET EDITION of LORD MACAULAY’'S ESSAYS. 
This day is published, Vol. I., price 6s. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


CONTRIBUTED to the “EDINBURGH REVIEW.” 
By the Right Hon. Lord MACAULAY. 


New Edition, uniform with the Cabinet Edition of Lord Macaulay's “ History of England ;” to 
be completed in 4 vols. monthly, in post 8vo., 6s. each. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 











A SUMMER BOOK. 
A SELECTION FROM THE 


WORKS OF W. MACKWORTH PRAED. 


Selected and Prefixed by Sir GEORGE YOUNG, Bart., M.A, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Price, cloth elegant, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, 10s. 6d. 
—__()—— 
The preceding Volumes of ‘‘ Moxon’s Mitatvure Poets,” containing Selections from TENNY- 
SON, BROWNING, LOCKER, WORDSWORTH, TUPPER, and BYRON, are to be had of all 


Booksellers. 
London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street. 











Immediately. 


POEMS AND BALLADS. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
——— (} ——— 
By the same Author. 
THE QUEEN MOTHER, &c., 5s. | ATALANTA IN CALYDON, 6s. 
CHASTELARD, 7s. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 








Just ready, in 10 vols., large crown 8vo. cloth, price £2 14s. 


A HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITION 
TYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


“The most brilliant age of Scotland is fortunate in having found a historian whose sound judgment is accom- 
panied by a graceful liveliness of imagination. We venture to predict that this b.ok will soon become, and long 
remain, the standard History of Scotland.”’—Quarterly Review. 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO; London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
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NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
“A BOOK WHICH EVERYBODY MUST READ, 


2 vols., Svo cloth, price 288, with Maps, n 
trations engraved on wood by J. Geant. from Stout 
by Mr. Raker, and a Chromolithograph Frontispiece 
of the Great Lake from which the Nile flows and 
Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Baker, beautifully engraved 
on Steel by Jeens after Photograp!:s, 


THE 


ALBERT NYANZA 
GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE : 
AND EXPLORATIONS OF THE NILE 
SOURCES. 
By Samvet Wait Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S., Gola 
Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society, 


“A model of what a book of travels should be."—— 
Saturday Review. ‘. ; 

“The grand addition to the geography of Inner Afri 
made by Mr. Baker.”—Sir Roderick 7 Murchison, ion 

“ There is nota page in it that will not repay perusal: 
and nota chapter that is not, in some Way or other, sug. 
gestive The names of Mr. and Mrs. Baker will be 
inseparable whenever reference is made to their dig. 
covery of the Albert Nyanza; the delicate woman, so 
strong in peril a dso wise in emergency, and the bold 
brave man who, on first ,azing down on the equatorial 
basin of the Nile, had not voice enough to raise an 
English cheer, but had heart enough to thank God, who 
had brought him and his brave compauion safely to that 
end.” —Athenxum. 
_ “Charmingly written, full, as might be expected, of 
incident, and free from that wearisome reiteration of 
useless facts which is the drawback to almost all books 
of African travel.”—Spectator. 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





This day is published 
The TENTH THOUSAND, with a NEW PREFACE, of 
ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life 
and Work of Jesus Christ. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d, 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





This day is published. 
The SECOND EDITION, REVISED, of 
The COAL QUESTION; an Inquiry 


concerning the Progress of the Nation and the 
Probable Exhaustion of Our Coal-Mines. By W. 
STANLEY Jevons, M.A., Cubden Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy in Owen's Cullege, Mauchester. 8yo, 
cloth, price 10s 6d. 

“ The subject is comprehensively treated. The lan- 
guage is plain and the style agreeable. All the existing 
data have been collected and skilfully arranged. The 
reasoning is for the most part logical and couclusive, 
and the author has mauifestly been actuated by the 
sole desire of eliciting the truth.” —7imes. 

MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 





This day is published. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 
CHYMISTRY. By Henay Roscog, F.RS., Pro 
fessor of Chemistry in Owen's College, Manchester. 
With numerous Lllustrations. 18&mo, cloth, price 
4s 6d. Uniform with Muacmillan’s School Clasg- 
Books. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY: a Series of 
Lectures. By Ggonce Bippe.t Ary, Astronomer 
Royal. With numerous Illustrations. 18mo, cloth, 
price 43 6d, Uniform with Macmillan’s School Class- 
Books. 

Macmiiuan and Co., London. 


Just pub‘ished, 8v0, price 2s 6d. 


The IRISH EDUCATION QUESTION. 
A Vindication of the Past Course and Present Posi- 
tiou of the Irish Clergy in reference to the National 
System of Education for Ireland, in a Speech 
delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Chureh Kdu- 
cation Society, held in Dublin, April 11, 1866. By 
James Tuomas O'Brien, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, 
Ferns, and Leighlin. 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
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CHAPMAN AND 


NEW BOOKS. 
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Just published, in demy 8vo, 16s. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. 
ESSAYS on the FOREIGN RELATIONS of ENG- 
LAND. 
1—The WEST. By Ricuarp ConcReve, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Cullege, Oxford. 
2—ENGLAND and FRANCE. By Freperick Har 

RISON, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor of Wadham 
College, Oxford. 
3~—ENGLAND and the SEA. By E. 8. Beesty, M.A, 
of Wadham College, Oxford, Professor of History 
at University College, London. 
4—ENGLAND and INDIA. By E. H. Pember, M.A-» 
late Siudeut of Christ Church, Oxford. 
5—ENGLAND and CHINA. By J. H. Bripges, M.B., 
late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
6—ENGLAND and JAPAN, By Cartes A. Cooke 
son, B.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 
7—ENGLAND and the UNCIVILIZKD COMMUNI- 
TIES. By Henry Dix Hurron, B.A, Trinity 
College, Dublin. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
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